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The publication in the fall of 1955 of this much- 
needed reference work marks the completion of a 
monumental project begun five years ago by a group 
of twelve dedicated scholars headed by Professor 
Lefferts A. Loetscher, the eminent church historian 
of the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Such a new, contemporary encyclopedia is needed 
because of the discovery of new source material, the 
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rise of new presuppositions and techniques, both in 
scholarly research and in the practical strategies of 
church administration and parish work, far-reach- 
ing cultural and social changes which have altered 
in important ways both the contents and the struc- 
ture of theological disciplines, and a multitude of 
new institutions and personalities. 


AND NOW .... that the volumes are ready for publication the Religious Book Club is offering them without 
charge to new members who wish to try the advantages of Club service for a year, such advantages as NO DUES 


¢ NO FEES e NO MINIMUM NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BUY ¢ FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS BRING- 
ING NEWS OF ALL THE NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS ¢ TOP QUALITY BOOKS AS CLUB SELECTIONS ¢ 
AN ORDER FORM WITH EACH BULLETIN SO YOU CAN CHOOSE THE BOOKS YOU REALLY NEED 
MEMBERSHIP CONTINUES AS LONG AFTER YOUR FIRST YEAR AS YOU FIND IT USEFUL © HAND- 
SOME, VALUABLE BOOKS (LIKE THE 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
WHICH PRESENT MEMBERS ARE NOW RECEIVING AS A BONUS) WHEN YOU DECIDE TO ACCEPT 
CLUB SELECTIONS — ONE FREE BONUS BOOK WITH EVERY FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS PURCHASED. 


IMPORTANT SAVINGS TO MEMBERS — In addition to the gift you re- 
ceive when you join the Club, and bonus books when you pur- 
chase Club Selections, you are frequently able to save money 
in buying the Club Selections themselves, since they are never 
priced higher than the regular publisher’s price and are some- 
times priced lower. The few cents charged for postage and 
shipping may be saved, if you wish, by paying in advance. The 
prices of Club Selections vary, depending on the size of each 
book, but average around $3.00. As a concrete example of the 
important savings you can make, members of the Club who 
buy four Club Selections before the end of the year will receive 
six books with a total value of $30.45 and they will pay only 
$13.85! Members are not obligated to take these books, of 
course, since they always have complete freedom of chioce: 
the Club simply recommends the book its editors believe is the 
most helpful or interesting for the month and members decide 
whether or not it suits their needs. 

MEMBERSHIP WITHOUT OBLIGATION—We believe you will find this the 
most practical and economical way to find and buy the books 
you need. You can try it for a year, without obligation to buy 
books, simply by filling in and returning the coupon provided 
-on this page. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. EC-1 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

You may enroll me as a member for one year and send me 
at once my free copy of 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE and the monthly RBC 
BULLETIN. I am not obligated to purchase any books. I will 
let you know promptly whenever I do not want the monthly 
Club Selection. If I decide to purchase Club Selections I am 
to receive an additional free book as a bonus for every four 
Club Selections I choose. 


Mr. 

TRY iat Se IR et Pd peta Sree eh MG en tree Tt a en ee OOF . 
Mrs. 

Miss. 
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OF THE ISLANDS 


DANCING NIGHTLY 
on the Queen’s Terrace and 
under the stars in the Poly- 
nesian Gardens 


FASHION SHOW 
every Thursday during luncheon. 
Hawaiian entertainment 


THE SHOWPLACE 


sn, 
On The Beach at Waikiki 

LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON COCKTAILS 
AND TORCHLIGHT DINNERS 

in the POLYNESIAN GARDENS 

and SAMOAN BAR 
DINNERS every night on the SURF 
LANAI featuring Boneless Chicken 
Kamaaing, Tahitian Broiled Shrimp, 
Steaks and the Roast Beef Cart. 


HAWAIIAN LUAUS 

every Sunday-at 6:30 p. m. $6.25 
plus tax for feast. Tahitian Rum 
Punch. 


Informal Attire 


LUNCHEONS daily, featuring delicious salads and sandwiches 
from $1 

COCKTAILS in the Piano Bar from 12 noon 

COMPLETE DINNERS from $2.75 served 6:30 until midnight 

SIDEWALK CAFE’ 

2223 KALAKAUA—WAIKIKI 


SEAFOOD PARADISE now serving . . 


COCKTAILS from 12 noon 


in “Snug Harbor” bar “i COMPLETE DINNERS from 2.00 
KEWALO BASIN _ wagena.|. COMPLETE LUNCHEONS from 1.25 
where the sampans a “ SPECIAL LITTLE PIRATES 


unload their 
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new free 
parking lot 
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garden dining room 
house without a key 
hau terrace 


beach coffee shop 


Always something different — Fashion Show, 
Thursday noon ® Cocktail hour, Hawaiian en: 
tertainment daily except Sundays * Sunday 
dinner music * Outdoor buffet luncheon every 
Sunday * Chinese dinner Tuesdays * Hae 
waiian dinner Thursdays * Japanese dinner 
Saturdays. 


For reservations + 9-0934 


ALMOND DUCK e@ CANTONESE DELICACIES 
PLANKED FILET MAHIMAHI 


DINNER 5:30 TO 11 P.M. DAILY 


Dance to the music of the Island Serenaders 


926 Ward Avenue ° Honolulu, T.H. 


—for the fines? 
in food & drink 


dine in tropical 


senile? 


Phone 93608 
Lovely Hawaiian thatched pavil 


901 Hausten St. ; : 
Serving the finest prime, corn-fed 


ion over a_ miniature lake. beet exclusively . tsland game 


Lunches, dinners and cocktails. fish... caught & served fresh daily 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 

Waikiki Ala Moana 

2254 Kalakaua 1607 Kona 

Ph. 99-6108 Ph. 9-3428 


verse of Barnby’s lovely wedding hymn, 
“Q Perfect Love,” and the deep bass 
voice of the groom was heard singing 
with them. He had trained the choir 
when he was Hudson Stuck’s assistant 
at the cathedral three years before and 
said it was perfectly natural that he 
should sing with them, and furthermore 
he felt like singing! 
(I was the bride!) 
(MRS.) JAMES CRAIK MORRIS 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


> PROPER TREATMENT 


Would any of the brethren send me 
pictures of the treatment of sanctuary 
walls? We are seeking suggestions for 
our new building. 

(THE REV.) D. V. CAREY 
1815 HALL STREET, S. E. 
GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICH. 


> WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


In reading your editorial in the June 
12th issue on “What’s In a Name?”, I 
am rather surprised at your defining a 
Protestant as one “who protests that he 
is saved by faith alone, and not by 
works.” 

Surely we have enough teaching in 
St. Paul’s epistles to keep us from talk- 
ing “of Luther’s formulation of the 
doctrine of justification by faith.” 

The Book of Romans certainly shows 
that faith in the efficacy of Our Lord’s 
sacrifice on the Cross does not need our ~ 
works to make that sacrifice complete. 
“Who made there by His one oblation of 
Himself once offered, a full, perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world,” 
our Prayer Book teaches. It would be 
hard to overlook the teaching in Ephesi- 
ans: “by grace are ye saved; through 
faith, and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God—not of works, lest any 
man should boast.” 

We do not work for gifts, we take 
them. Our Lord has obtained eternal 
redemption for us—“not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but 
according to His mercy, He saved us.” 

Of course we need to be “careful to 
maintain good works,” which should be 
the fruit of our salvation but not the 
root. “Other foundation can no man lay 
that that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

You may class this as “old time reli- 
gion,” but it is “good enough for me.” 


(MRS.) ROBERTA 0. MOUNT 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The editorial, with one exception, is 
one of the most reasonable and lucid 
articles on this controversy that I have 
read. You relate factual meanings of the 
word ‘Protestant’ and stress the impor- 
tance of our “visible unity and continu- 
ity with the Church of the ages ... the 
Catholic Church of Christ.’ 

(However) with respect to the cum- 
bersome title of the American branch of 
this Church, you seem unwilling to act 
according to the implications of your 
own statements. 

From the use of the word ‘Protes- 
tant’ in the reports and articles of 
ECnews, June 12, it would seem very 
important to change the official title of 
the Church in these United States. 

The editorial states that “the term 
Protestant is used to describe those 
churches and forms of church policy 
which were created at the time of the 
Reformation or since, and have no pre- 
Reformation history.” Yet on p. 37 of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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e— your ae trip, 
~ © pe sure to see ALL HAWAII 


You'll enjoy your vacation more... 
if you visit ALL the islands 


Youll have more to enjoy and remember — more scenery, more 
sight-seeing, more holiday pleasure — when you include all 
Hawaii in your convention trip. 

Each of the magic isles beyond Waikiki — Kauai, Maui, Hawaii 
— possesses its own special charm and presents its own special 
beauty. You won't really have seen Hawaii until you have seen 
them all. 

Surveys show that 80 percent of Hawaii’s visitors want to take 
an island tour. Make sure you don’t miss this extra vacation 
pleasure by making sure an island trip is included in your Hawaii 
conyention plans. 


You'll enjoy your visit more... 
if you fly Hawaiian’s CONVAIRS 


You'll have more to enjoy and remember — more service, more 
comfort, more flying pleasure — when you make your island tour 
by Hawaiian Airlines. 

You'll relax in the pressurized cabin of big Conyair airliners, see 
more through larger “picture” windows, enjoy all the extra 
service that comes with 26 years of safe, scheduled island flying. 


Nearly 7 out of every 10 people in Hawaii fly on Hawaiian. Make 
sure you enjoy all these extra advantages by making sure you 
specify “Hawaiian” and “Convair” when you plan your island trip. 


You enjoy more of everything — first class schedules, 
first class planes, first class service—when you fly 


HAWAIIAN (7) AIRLINES 


For information, see your Travel Agent, or address P. O. Box 3287; Honolulu, Hawaii 
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the same periodical, Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, is advertised as the place 
“Where Protestant Episcopal Church 
was Founded.” On p. 8 is written, ‘“‘Epis- 
copalians are playing an important role 
in the current $250,000 television cam- 
paign of the Protestant Radio and Tele- 
vision Center,” sponsored by ‘“‘five de- 
nominations.” 

How does the ordinary reader know 
in what ‘sense’ the ‘Episcopalians’ are 
‘Protestant’? On p. 14, it is obvious that 
the Episcopal Church is one of “several 
denominations within the Protestant 
Church.” If the ‘Protestant Church’ ex- 
ists, one wonders in what ‘sense’ the 
Episcopal Church is a part... 


(THE REV.) GREGORY A, E. ROWLEY 
YOUNGSVILLE, PA. 


(Ed. Note: Since the title of the 
Church receives such varying em- 
phasis in different parishes, we have, 
in order to be objective, adopted the 
policy in news stories of identifying 
a parish or Church agency as it 
wishes to be identified as indicated 
by the source material. How we may 
or may not feel editorially is an en- 
tirely separate matter.) 


The editorial is hardly the courageous 
approach to which readers of ECnews 
have grown accustomed. In four para- 
graphs the editorial suggests four in- 
controvertible reasons why the confus- 
ing word ‘Protestant’, should be dropped 
from the official name of the Church. 

Then, when the reader is convinced 
that, as a matter of principle, the name 
ought to be changed, the editorial sug- 
gests that, in this instance, the Church 
ought not to act on principle, because to 
do so will lead to controversy. 

This is hardly the Christian solution 
to a problem. 

(THE VERY REV.) ALLEN W. BROWN 
DEAN, CATHEDRAL OF ALL SAINTS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


> LIKES SCOTT ARTICLE 


Your issue of May 29, 1955, has re- 
cently reached me containing the excel- 
lent article by Maria F. Sulzbach on 
Michael Scott. Readers will be interested 
to know that a number of Michael Scott’s 
friends are conducting an appeal for 
funds to get him a secretary for the 
1955 U. N. session. 

...dames E, Whitney, Asst. Treas- 
urer, National Council, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., is ready to receive con- 
tributions at any time. Checks should 
be made payable to the Michael Scott 
Fund, and marked “For Office Ex- 
rae | Contributions are tax-deduct- 
ible, 

Although I am not an Episcopalian I 
feel Michael Scott represents Christi- 
anity at its very best and would do 
everything in my power to help him. 
Thank you again for your timely article. 


(MRS.) WINIFRED F, COURTNEY 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


> CHALLENGES ‘PACIFISM’ 
STAND 

In your May 15 issue, Christian In- 
terpretation was devoted to the ques- 
tion, ‘Can There Be A Christian Na- 
tion?” 

Pointing out the importance of Chris- 
tians working together to achieve such 
a goal, you come to the conclusion, 
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Won’t you help i 


complete this picture? 


Yes, you can through your kind interest and help, transform this’ 
church into a blessed, completed reality. 

By means of the A.C.B.F.C.’s revolving fund, money is loaned to 
build new Episcopal churches and make improvements on existing ones. 

Clergymen and laymen alike have aided in this wonderful project 
with extremely worthwhile results. Our files are filled with expressions 
of gratitude, such as the following: 


“The loan which the American Church Building Fund 
Commission granted us made the dreams of all of us 
come true.” 


Often such words of thankfulness come from those whose former 
place of worship had been a store or a library. . 

From the date of its founding, over 75 years ago, A.C.B.F.C. has 
aided 3487 cases through loans and gifts. Although the details have 
been handled by the A.C.B.F.C., the credit for this noteworthy record 
goes entirely to the thousands of clergymen and lay people who have 
made this work possible. 

The A.C.B.F.C. is now faced with many new and worthy requests. 
Additional revolving funds are urgently needed to meet these requests. 
Work on a number of new churches is being held up pending receipt 
of further funds. 


Won't you lend your support to this splendid undertaking and help 
us carry on this good work? Full details may be obtained by writing to 
the address below. 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


y 
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C. Edward Berger 


Lisa Sergio 


Since the value of General Convention 
depends largely on how well its actions 
are understood by people in parishes 
throughout the whole Church, HCnews 
Pe eNE ne NAG Cone ESC ian LO 

BACKSTAGE | bring you full re- 
ports and interpretations of every im- 
portant action. But news isn’t really news 
unless it is made available quickly—so 
while General Convention is meeting, 
three times daily our reporting team will 
radiogram its copy from the Islands to 
San Francisco where it will be teletyped 
direct to our printer in Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. Pictures will be flown direct to 
Chicago and then down to Lafayette . 
where our printers will be working around 
the clock. Most of the news pages in our 
convention issues will be put together at 
the very last minute. Our September 18 
issue will be the first of three issues de- 
voted to reporting and analyzing General 
Convention. In most cases the first issue 


Charles 
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Moss S. Hirozawa Wiliam S. Lea 
will put into your hands full reports 
of General Convention’s first five days, 
before Bishop Sherrill pronounces the 
benediction adjourning the sessions. 

And now a word about our reporting 
team : 

Dr. Berger is a senior editor of HC- 
news... Lisa Sergio is an associate editor 
... Charles Moss, a distinguished news- 
paperman—executive editor of the NASH- 
VILLE BANNER and an HCnews’ corre- 
spondent ... Shurei Hirozawa—a by-line 
writer for the HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN 
and HCnews’ correspondent, who will de- 
vote full time to our team... and Dr. Lea, 
who will head the reporting team, helped 
cover the Anglican Congress and World 
Council’s Assembly last year for HCnews. 


Mee Casa 
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MY BROTHER'S 
KEEPER? 


What sort of future has Sang Gi, 
crippled by a bit of shrapnel? What are 
his chances, begging on the streets of 
Seoul, with his homemade crutches? He 
has no home, no parents, no schooling. 
He has a good and intelligent face, but—? 

Is his future any business of mine? 
Should I be concerned with cripples and 
the needs and suffering of others? When 
I have enough to eat should I be worried 
because others don’t, including little chil- 
dren? Should I care, when I was lucky 
enough to be born in America instead 
of India, where the majority of people do 
not get enough to eat and some are ac- 
tually starving? What is the reason I 
was not born in Korea, like Sang Gi? 
There are still 35,000 homeless children 
in Korea. Why don’t I live in a hut made 
of rubble, old tin cans and half rotten 
scraps of wood in Southern Italy, Hong Kong or in a crowded Austrian 
refugee camp? Why don’t I happen to be a man with a job in Calcutta, working 
steady every day for long hours, who sleeps in the streets every night because 
my job does not pay me enough to share even a single room with a dozen other 
persons—a room without a stitch of furniture or protection from flies, swarming 
with bed bugs and without any sanitary arrangements whatever? 


I am a Christian. Does that make me my brother’s keeper? When my 
stomach is full must I be concerned about others, whose stomachs are empty? 
Must I? Am I compelled to think about these others? Or is it just, God helping 
me, that I want to think about them and because I have a heart, desire to 
help them? 

No gift is too small to give a child a bit of bread. Or you can have some 
pitiful, homeless and hungry child brought into a Christian Children’s Fund 
orphanage-school and be given a decent chance in life by “adopting” a child. 
The cost, $10.00 a month, is the same in all of the following 28 different 
countries: Austria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, Formosa, France, Free 
China, Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, United States and Western Germany. 

Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest Protestant orphanage organization 
in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
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I wish to “adopt” a boy 
1 girl for one year in 


(Name country) 


: NAMB Sen ae ere eee 

I will pay $10 a month ($120: a’year)< na ee ee eee een 

Enclosed is payment for the full 

year [al first month i) Please send me ADDRESS odsan dda cdaceceahebannceccancbesenssisuvocvarbone 

at oul nets, story, address and 

picture. I understand that I can cor- 

respond with he: child wale ee CUDYS Seo oe eee ZONES See 
ere is no obligation to continue th 

adopter. 1. STATE. SS 2a eet al ag ene eee 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by: givisty $002... 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


| 
“There is no Christian nation today 
and there never has been a Christiax 
nation in the past.” You then go on 
discuss the question, “Would a Chris: 
tian nation necessarily be a pacifis! 
nation?”, and finally state on 


(2 Peer Ca 


that it would not be. 

It seems to me that there is a greap 
deal of confusion in all that follow, 
and very little understanding of wha 
pacifism really is. Do hydrogen bombi 
really defend us against aggression) 
How do you define “aggression”? Doe) 
“self defense” include defending twh 
islands on the other side of the world] 
and maintaining air bases in Spain and 
other even more distant places? Wher 
does “defense” begin? Does it includ 
destroying the lives of innocent womeij 
and children? You state that withow| 
such defense a nation could not survi 
for very long, yet you admit that ther; 
was a time when there were no suci} 
things as nations as we know then 
Does this mean, then, that the prema 
political forms have to survive? | 

You say “pacifism is a kind of spirit} 
ual isolationism.” Is it “isolationismy 
to love all people and to try to gey 
along with people who differ from uij 
rather than killing them off or makinjj 
them bow to our will? Is peace to bh} 
defended best by instruments of dé 
struction or by trying to overcome inj 
justices and to understand other people’ 
points of view? yh 

You say, “Of course, it goes withow 
saying that a genuinely Christian na 
tion would never embark upon aggresé 
sive warfare.” But certainly many na 
tions which would have called then 
selves “Christian nations” have dom 
so down through the ages. 

Are you sure you are not confusin: 
the word “pacifism” with the wo 
spelled “passivism”? You call a pacifis 
“a bad citizen of the world,” but as 
read the New Testament, Christians ary 
not to be of this world but to live in thil 
world as citizens of heaven. 

You say, “The pacifist in one countr 
is the natural ally of the aggressa 
in another’—but you say it withow 
proof, and I emphatically disagree—e 
I would also with your last sentence 
in which you state, “He is neglectftf 
of his duty, as a member of the worlr 
community;” whereas I believe that / 
pacifist is definitely discharging h4 
membership in the world communiti 
rather than simply trying to preserw} 
the “status quo.” | 

(THE RT. REV.) W. APPLETON LAWRENC| 
BISHOP OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS | 


> COMMENDS DIVORCE ARTICLE} 


You have done a splendid piece af 
work in publishing the chapter from Dr 
Casserley’s book entitled “Our Divora 


. 


ing Society” (HCnews, June 12). Ben 


to be hoped that his book, The Be 
World, may have a wide sale. | 

Easy divorce as in America can lea} 
to a very bad loss to our nation, | 

Dr. Casserley is supported by stron}! 
reasoning in English cases of long ag¢) 

It is my recollection that histo 
shows Rome’s decline, when divorce wai’! 
made excessively easy after several ce Pt 
turies of strict laws against it. A i 
Gibbons puts it, “A specious theory i! 
confuted by this free and perfect e ) 
periment, which demonstrates that thi! 
liberty of divorce does not contributl! 
to happiness.” 


i 
LEWIS C. WILLIAM! 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL [oSUEo 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Peace in our time? 
SEE eee ares ee oe aI 


HETHER or not there will be “Peace in our 
time” is obviously the kind of question to which 
mortal men never know the answer. We can assess 
probabilities in rough and ready fashion, but always 
the future remains secret and enigmatical. Our power 
to predict what it may bring forth is severely limited. 
We face the future with a fluctuating blend of hope 
and fear in our hearts. Sometimes the hope is more 
confident and the fear less oppressive; sometimes the 
fears have an atmosphere of inevitability hanging 
about them and the hopes may be feeble, even “sick 
unto death.” 

Certainly the main effect of the Geneva conference 
has been to strengthen the hopes of mankind and 
weaken its fears. The few who are disappointed are 
those who expected too much, who look for conclusions 
at Geneva rather than beginnings, who thought that 
Russia was coming to Geneva in weakness, so that our 
Western point of view might be imposed on them, 
without the military struggle which the West very 
naturally wishes to avoid. People should not be dis- 
appointed because the impossible has not occurred. 


The great and heartening truth which Geneva 
has demonstrated is the fact that neither East 
nor West really desires war under present cir- 
cumstances, and because this is so both sides have 
resolved to try the way of negotiation, difficult 
and exacting though the way of negotiation will 
certainly prove. 


There is a great deal to be done yet, and while it 
still remains undone hope must be cautious. Neverthe- 
less hope is very much more alive now than it was 
even six months ago. 


The resurrection of American Leadership 


In the years immediately after the war there was a 
great deal of obviously justified talk about American 
world-leadership. It might perhaps have been better 
described as American leadership of the West rather 
than world-leadership, but it was certainly a historical 
reality. 

In part it was due to the fact that the war was so 
much rougher on the prosperity and strength of the 
other Western powers than with those of uninvaded, 
unbombed America. As a result, in the immediate 
postwar period America had to concentrate on forti- 
fying the spirits of her allies. 


During the last three or four years America 
has been much less obviously the leader in the 
West. This was partly due to the fact that she had 
succeeded so well in assisting her allies to recover 
that their natural independence of thought and 
action began to reassert itself. 


In part, also, the marked decline in the persuasive 
power and prestige of American leadership among the 
Western nations was due to a widespread feeling 
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among them that America was perhaps minded to lead 
them, particularly in the far East, in directions in 
which they were quite determined not to follow. The 
Spring and Summer months of 1954, after the fall of 
Dien-bien-phu, saw American leadership of the West 
sink to its lowest point since the end of the war. At 
Geneva, however, the President boldly took the lead 
along lines where the Western allies were able to fol- 
low with gladness of heart and unity of spirit. With 
a single blow he restored both American leadership 
of the West and its somewhat impaired and depleted 
unity. 


The President’s achievement at Geneva 


What the President really did was to convince the 
world that. America is indeed willing “to go to the 
limit” in the search for a stable peace and a settled 
world order, a peace so strong that it can contain—as 
it will have to contain, perhaps for many generations 
—violent differences of opinion about Communism 
and the nature of Democracy without being driven to 
war on that account. 


More than that, he succeeded in making it clear, 
to all men that the great mass of the American 
people are with him and behind him in this will- 
ingness to go to the very limit in the search for 
peace. It was precisely this that so many people 
had doubted. The Russians perhaps themselves 
had quite sincerely doubted it. 


The President showed that he was able and willing 
to take the question of Russian security quite as seri- 
ously as the security of the West. This is wise, for 
we cannot have a world in which the West can rest 
secure so long as the East feels insecure. 

This is one world, and the security of the East is 
part of the security of the West. If other people feel 
insecure, their insecurity must always menace our 
security. To make them feel secure is an essential part 
of our own security program. 

Again, many forces in the neutral, uncommitted 
part of the world, typified by India, had sincerely 
doubted our readiness to go to the limit in the search 
for peace. They also will have to think again and 
revise their judgments. 

Lastly, even among the Western allies there were 
many who were doubtful about the whole-heartedness 
of the American desire for peace. Criticism of Ameri- 
ca in the Western world has not been altogether the 
result of Communist propaganda. 


That has always been much too simple an inter- 
pretation of an ugly and menacing tendency. In 
part it has also been due to distance from Ameri- 
ca, and an understandable failure to distinguish 
between opinions expressed by American political 
and military figures on the one hand and the real 
mind of the President and the people on the other. 


Now their doubts also have been set at rest, in a 
most authoritative manner and from a most authori- 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan or district; P, provincial; N, national) 


DATE 


Sun. 
Aug. 21 


Aug. 21-26 


Aug. 21-27 


Aug. 21-28 


Mon. 
Aug. 22-24 
Aug, 22-26 


Aug. 22- 


Sept. 2 


Tu 


Wed. 


Aug. 24 


Aug, 24-31 


Thurs. 
Aug. 25-31 


Fri. 
Aug. 26-28 


Sat. 
Aug. 27-28 


Aug, 27- 


Sept. 2 
Sun. 
Aug. 28- 
Sept. 2 
Aug. 28- 
Sept. 3 


Aug, 28- 


Sept. 4 


Week of 
Aug, 29 


Tues, 
Aug. 30-3] 


Aug. 30- 
Sept. 1 


Aug. 30- 
Sept. 2 


Fri. 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 2-5 


Sat. 
Sept. 3-5 


Sept. 3-9 


es. 
Aug. 23-26 


LOCATION 
Erie, Pa. 


EVENT 


(D) Midsummer meeting of 
Bishop’s Men. Cook’s Forest. 


Buckeystown, Md. (D) Adult and music conference. 


Claggett Conference Center. 


Evergreen, Colo. (D) Greenhomm conference of 


Clear Lake, Iowa 
Delaware, N., J. 


Waring, Texas 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


John’s Island, S. C, 


Hartford, Conn, 


New York City 


Tokyo, Japan 


Everywhere 


Northfield, Minn, 


Canterbury, England 


Lakeside, Conn. 


Evergreen, Colo. 
Waynesboro, Va. 
Nauvoo, Ala. 
“Madison, Ind. 
Buckeystown, Md. 
Evergreen, Colo. 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, 


Idaho 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Wading River, L. L., 
IN Xs 

Batesburg, S. C. 
Nauvoo, Ala. 


Williams Bay, Wis. 


Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Elliston, Mont. 
300 radio stations * 


Evergreen, Colo. 


Georgetown, Texas 


Young Churchmen. 
(D) Youth conference. 
Morrison Lodge. 


(D) Jr. High School conference. 
Holiday House. 


(D) Family week. Camp Capers. 


(D) Sr. Youth camp. Flying B 
Ranch, 


(D) Youth leadership training 
conference. Camp St. Christopher. 


(N) School of Church Music. 
Joint Commission on Church 
Music of General Convention. 
Trinity College. 

(D) Youth work project. Lead- 
ers: Rev. and Mrs. D. T. P. Brad- 
ley and Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Hayden, Chapel of the Incarna- 
tion. 

(N) Laywomen’s training insti- 
tute. Woman’s Aux. and Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW 


Bishop 


(N) National Convention of Young 
Churchmen, Theme: ‘Power to 
Witness”. Carleton College. 

(N) Youth Faith and Order con- 
sultation. Youth Dept., WCC. 
(P) Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
conference for junior advisors. 
Camp Washington. 

(D) School for Lay Readers, Con- 
ference Center. 


(D) Laymen’s conference. Fair- 
fax Hall. 


(D) Leadership conference. Camp 
McDowell. 


(D) Parish life conference. Han- 
over College. 


(D) Church school teachers train- 
ing conference. Claggett Center. 


(D) Episcopal Men of Colorado. 
Conference Center. 


(D) Family camp for Bible study. 
Camp McDonald. 


(N) General Council of United 
Christian Youth Movement, 


(D) Young people’s conference. 
Camp DeWolfe. 


(D) Canterbury Society college 
conference. Camp Gravatt. 


(D) College camp. Camp Mc- 
Dowell. 


(N) United Christian Youth Move- 
ment conference. NCC, 


(D) College camp. 
(D) Senior camp. YMCA Camp. 


(N) ‘‘Let There Be Light’’. 
Founding of Church in U. S. 
(D) Woman’s Auxiliary confer- 
ence, 

(P) Audio-visual workshop. Lead- 
er: Rey. Sidney Parker. South- 
western Univ. 


Greenwich, Conn, 


Julian, Calif, 


(N) Episcopal Pacifist’ Fellow- 
ship. Speakers: Paul Sekiya, J. 
Nevin Sayre. Seabury House. 


(D) Fall leadership training con- 
ference. Camp Stevens, 


Rehoboth Bay, Del. 


(D) Young people’s week-end. 
Camp Arrowhead, 


Lake Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


(D) Lay readers’ weekend. Camp 
McDonald. 
(N) Conference on religious life 
for young women. Convent of 
St. Helena. 


Granbury, Texas 


(D) Laymen’s Labor Day retreat. 
Camp Crucis. 


Green Lake, Wis. 


(N) International audio-visual 
workshop, NCC, Theme: “Using 
Audio-Visuals for Enlisting and 
Trainng Church Workers’’. 
American Baptist Assembly. 


%* Check dates and times with local stations, 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


tative source. There can be no doubt that the Presi-— 


dent’s forceful language at Geneva has made possible 
a new unity and a new hope in the Western world. 


What is the limit? 
Obviously there is little real meaning in all this 


talk about our willingness to go to the limit in the 


search for peace unless we have some agreement about 
what that limit is. Presumably it means the limit of 
rational concession, always in return of course for 
equal concessions on the other side. 


It was noteworthy that there was no sign at 
Geneva of any feeling among the Russian dele- 
gates that their bargaining position was weak. 
Why indeed should there have been? Like us and 
for very similar reasons they are fearful of the 
consequences of nuclear war. But just as we are, 
they are also conscious of negotiating from a 
position of very great strength in any situation in 
which both sides are equally anxious to avoid 
nuclear war. 


It would be foolish and irresponsible to underesti-— 


mate the strength of their position. That strength can 
only be destroyed by the very war we wish to avoid, 


and such a war might well confound not only their 


strength but ours also. In other words the negotiations 
that are to come will take the form of tough bargain- 
ing between great coalitions of powers strong enough 
to fight but wise enough to wish not to do so. 

In such a situation there can be no thought of vic- 
tory for the point of view of either side, only of the 
victory of reason and peace. Any settlement will in- 
evitably leave both East and West paramount and 
strong within their own respective spheres of interest. 


More than that, it will leave both sides somewhat ; 


dissatisfied with the precise way in which the bound- 
aries of their respective spheres of influence have been - 
traced. 


In any possible circumstances the conscience of 
the West will still be disturbed by the thought of 
satellite nations caught up unwillingly into the 
Eastern sphere. On the other hand the Western 
form of civilization will certainly continue to 
flourish in many European territories which the 
Communists have coveted. 


This is as it should be. We of this generation are 
not the lords and masters of history. Inevitably we. 
must bequeath some of our human problems to our 
great-grandchildren. 


It is not for us to lay the foundations of ever- 
lasting peace. “Peace in our time” is a man-sized 
job; “Peace for ever” is a God-sized job. If we 
have a real humility in the face of history, and a 
proper sense of our own limitations, we shall not 
talk about laying the foundations of everlasting 
peace, but rather trim our conception of our task 
to suit our own measure. 


“Peace during the next thirty years?” “Now you 
are talking. That sounds really practical,” says the 
man who really understands how frail and fragile a 
thing it is to be human. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


IGWS 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


issionary Program Top Issue 


| Facing Convention In Honolulu 


It is not plausible to predict what 
Wefinite action will be accorded the 
multitude of important issues facing 
the House of Deputies and the House 
‘of Bishops as the General Conven- 

tion meets for the first time outside 
i 


L 

a 

continental U. S. A. next month. But 
“it is possible to offer a preview of 
wthose issues so that churchmen and 
women everywhere may have an ink- 
ing of the broad program on the 
‘books, and of the scope of national 
‘and international problems confront- 
jing the Church. 

© Subjects and resolutions (most of 
he latter resulting from committee 
ireports) will range from juvenile de- 
Hlinquency to peaceful use of atomic 
spower, from the study of alcoholism 
4to strengthening the United Nations. 
% Perhaps the most important of all 
jthe subjects to be weighed will be 
‘the Episcopal Church’s missionary 


‘ 


f 
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program, at home and abroad. Dele- 
gates will be in a position to discuss 
this program in a realistic setting, 
since the Convention itself is to be 
held within the Missionary District 
of Honolulu, and many visitors to the 
Pacific island shores will have an 
opportunity to see for themselves the 
work that has been done in the mis- 
sion field of Hawaii. 

At atime when the Anglican 
Communion is looking into intercom- 
munion relations with the eight- 
year-old Church of South India (see 
report of the British Convocations of 
Canterbury and York on page 20), 
those relations will be brought to the 
floor in Honolulu through a proposal 
by the Joint Commission on Kcu- 
menical Relations. 

That commission’s resolution will 
urge that “. .. the entire Church be 
asked to study the Church of South 
India during the next triennium, and 
that the Joint Commission on Kcu- 
menical Relations of the General 
Convention be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of producing a study 
outline, to get out informative liter- 
ature, and to implement this project 
at its next series of provincial meet- 
ings on Ecumenical Relations, keep- 
ing the Church informed through the 


DUE TO the “serious illness” of 
the secretary of the House of 
Bishops, the Rev. John H. Fitz- 
gerald (left), Presiding Bishop 
Sherrill has appointed the Rev. 
Alexander M. Rodger (right), 
rector of St. Elizabeth’s Church 
in Ridgewood, N. J., as acting 
secretary. Dr. Fitzgerald, rector 
of Christ Church in Bay Ridge, 
L. 1., bas been secretary of the 
House of Bishops since 1940. 


Ecumenical Bulletin, and the Church 
Press, national, diocesan and paro- 
chial ... and further ... that the 
Ceylon and the North India schemes 
of reunion now under consideration 
be included in this study.” 

On the subject of Unity (confer- 
ences with the Methodists have been 
fairly well covered news-wise during 
the past three years), the Joint Com- 
mission on Approaches to Unity will 
have a report to offer, which will 
propose that appropriations be made 
to “continue the negotiations with 
the Methodist Church and the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. A., and 
to initiate or further such conversa- 
tions with representatives of such 
other Christian bodies as in its judg- 
ment may lead to closer fellowship 
with them...” 

The Joint Commission to Study 
Clergy Pension Plans and Clerical 
Salaries will propose to the Conven- 
tion a change in the Canons which 
have been enacted to become effective 
in 1957, requiring all clergy to retire 
at the age of 72. The change would 
permit the employment of a retired 


ASS S 


clergyman for three successive 
months in any one year in a given 
place, with no limitations upon the 
number of times a priest can cele- 
brate Holy Communion. 

It would be possible, under this 
proposal, it has been explained, for 
a priest to supply in four different 
parishes in a given diocese and be 
constantly employed, even though he 
were on pension, if he were able to 
undertake the work. 

‘Greater Security’ 

A report by the same Commission 
will say, in part: ‘We are convinced 
that the Church Pension Fund is 
efficiently administered on actuarial 
principles with sound investment 
policies, and that it gives the retired 
and disabled clergy of our Church, 
and the widows and minor orphans 
of clergy, larger pensions and greater 
security than any other Church pen- 
sion plan. It provides an economic 
foundation for clergymen in retire- 
ment.” 

Some dioceses, in the form of me- 
morials, have requested that the 
General Convention move to the revi- 
sion of the Book of Common Prayer 
immediately. Others request that any 
revision be delayed, and the Liturgi- 
cal Commission, which has been re- 
ceiving suggestions for revision, 
emphatically does not recommend any 
definite motion toward revision, now 
or in 1958. (The General Convention 
meets every three years; the 1952 
gathering was in Boston, the 1949 
meeting in San Francisco). The 
Commission recommends continued 


10 


HONOLULU Convention chairmen—Seated (l-r), Mrs. 
George Goss, Woman's Auxiliary; Arthur G. Smith, 
general chairman; Bishop Harry S. Kennedy; the Rev. 
Paul R. Savanack, religious services. Standing, the Rev. 


Messrs. Richard U. Smith, publicity; Wai On Shim, 


publication of proposed revisions, ex- 
perimentation, and ultimately, a care- 
ful proposal over a period of time of 
various changes in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. (See HCnews’ series on 
Revision—Feb. 6 through March 20 
issues, 1955). 

Among reports will be one by the 
Joint Commission on Social Recon- 
struction, which will make clear the 
theological basis for resolutions in 
the field of social action. There will 
be resolutions on narcotics, juvenile 
delinquency, race relations, the 
United Nations, trade barriers, 
peaceful use of atomic power, comic 
books, moral conditions in the Armed 
Forces, national law enforcement, a 
policy for Asia and Africa. (SEE 
PAGE 11). 

A number of proposals have been 
aired which would change the Con- 
stitution so that the meeting place 
of the General Convention would al- 
ways be in continental U. S. Along 
with that, the Diocese of Maryland 
proposes a change of the time of the 
Convention, possibly to June, rather 
than the usual month, September. 

Another “change,” measured by 
virtue of discussions in diocesan 
meetings and by letters to the Church 
press, may be proposed concerning 
the name of the Church. There have 
been many suggestions offered— “The 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America,” eliminating the 
word Protestant; the “Holy Catholic 
Church of the U. S. A.,” ete. 

In connection with the Lenten Mite 
Box offering, there is a Provincial 


finance; John J]. Morrett, hospitality; Lawrence Ozaki, 
equipment; Mr. Joseph Reed, hotels; the Rev. Frederick 
A. McDonald, meeting places; Wm. Thaanum, music; 
the Rev. Robert H. Challinor, public services; the Rev. 
]. Nakamura, Pages. 
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memorial asking that it be used 
separately from the quotas assigned 
the parishes and dioceses. If this 
occurs, one diocese, Rhode Island, ha 

voiced opposition to any increase in} 
the regular budget. 

The First Province is petitioning 
that something be done about th 
rubric in the Book of Common Praye 
which limits those who may be ad- 
mitted to Holy Communion to those 
who are confirmed or ready and de+¢ 
sirous of being confirmed. This would 
be a move, an observer has pointec 
out, toward completely ‘fopen’’ com 
munion. 

The Word ‘Layman’ 

The Diocese of Massachusetts has 
petitioned the General Convention td 
interpret the word “layman” in the 
Constitution and Canons and the 
rules of General Convention to mean 
women as well as men. The Genera: 
Convention has interpreted this td 
mean men alone. This move, by Mas 
sachusetts, is seen as an attempt ti 
enable women to serve as delegate| } 
to diocesan conventions, as well as ti! | 
become members of the General Cons 
vention itself. (The “seating” o¥! 
women as delegates to the Generali 
Convention was voted down in thi 
House of Deputies in Boston if 
1952). | 

To cover the work of the Churcll 
for the next three years, the Nationa 
Council is proposing three budgetsj® 
one of which may be voted either ai 
is or with modifications: A — onl 
which will cover the work now bein i 
done, amounting to a little ov i 


$6,000,000 per year; B— one that 


would total slightly over $7,000,000 
to accommodate, with the added mil- 
lion, urgent advance needs, and C— 
a third, which also includes impor- 
tant advance work that ought to be 
done, amounting to a total of $8,000,- 
000. These alternative budgets have 
been submitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Program and Budget of the 
General Convention and have been 
carefully scrutinized. 

In its report to the Convention in 
Honolulu, the Joint Committee to 
Study the Problems of Alcoholism 
(created by the ’52 Convention) will 
ask that a joint commission on alco- 


} holism be appointed, consisting of 


two bishops, two presbyters, two lay- 
men and two Women’s Auviliary 


’ members, with the right to add to 


their personnel as needs may indi- 


= cate. 


¢ 
il 


Of Public Significance 

Going back to the Joint Commis- 
sion on Social Reconstruction, whose 
issues the secular press will un- 


s cance to the general public, resolu- 
) tions on the previously mentioned 
J subjects will urge, in part: 


On juvenile delinquency—“ .. . 
that we call upon all parents to exer- 
cise every possible effort to strength- 
en the home ties and the proper cen- 


i tering of youth life in home and 


” 
. 


church and school . . 
On narcotics—‘“. . . that we sup- 


‘port the move to make the penalties 
for those who traffic in narcotics so 


severe it will become a deterrent; 


» and also point to the dire need of re- 
» medial clinics to deal with the ad- 
» dicts to this devastating habia acme 


On comic books and other objec- 


(, tionable publications—“. . . that we 


-commend the steps now being taken 
by many state, county and municipal 
,authorities to prohibit the sale of 
.these objectionable publications to 


| 


juveniles, and urge all responsible 


)governmental agencies throughout 


(a 


and youth of the nation may not be 


! 


F 
i 
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Hrenee.. 


4 
ly 


the nation to take immediate and 
similar action, so that the children 


exposed to this corrupting influ- 

On moral conditions in the Armed 
Forces—“.. . that the Church request 
the Department of Defense to require 


high moral character in the commis- 
_sioning and promotion of officers in 
, order that our youth, wherever they 
"may be called upon to serve, may be 


7 


led and commanded by men with the 


highest moral standards and con- 


Get 5.” 
On race and the Supreme Court 


te 


decision—. . . that the institutions, 
organizations, congregations and 
members of this Church accept as 
their ultimate goal complete racial 
desegregation in the fellowship and 
family of God, and that we make as 
our own the finding of the Anglican 


Congress of 1954 ‘that every com- 


municant of this Church regardless 
of race or ethnic origin be willing to 
receive the sacraments of the Church 
administered by any priest of the 
Church regardless of ethnic or racial 
OL CiNaeeoee 

On strengthening the United Na- 
tions—“. . that this Convention 
urges on our Government that it take 
the initiative in proposing such revi- 
sions of the United Nations Charter 
as will make of the United Nations 
a force that will be able to protect 
the freedom of all nations and pre- 
serve the peace of the world under 
a rule of law and justice...” 

On peace-time use of atomic en- 
ergy—. . . that we commend the 
President’s proposal (Atoms-for- 
Peace plan, given before the U. N. 
late in ’53) as expressive of the moral 
conscience of the nation and as the 
ethical standard by which we should 
seek to make America more truly a 
servant of all mankind...” 

On a policy for Asia and Africa— 
“.. that we rejoice in the emergence 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa to 
a growing measure of self-govern- 
ment. We would share with them our 
skills, our resources and ourselves in 
building a world based on human 
dignity, freedom and justice for 
alleen 

On barriers to international trade 
—‘... that in obedience to the moral 
injunction ‘all things whatsoever that 
men should do to you even so do to 
them’ we would urge the gradual 
selective and reciprocal reduction of 
all unjustifiable trade barriers to as- 
sist in the stabilization of the econ- 
omy of. the free world.” 


Radio-TV Foundation 
Fund Goal: $50,000 


The all-important Finance Com- 
mittee of the Episcopal Foundation 
for Radio and Television met this 
month to discuss ways and means of 
reaching the Foundation’s first goal: 
$50,000 for experimental work in 
television. 

Their first meeting followed ac- 
ceptance by Robert deRossett, Lynch- 
burg, Va., banker, of his appointment 
as chairman of the committee. 

The Foundation itself has been 
recently organized by the Fourth 


(A 
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Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 500/ 


Now—at almost half the price of custom- 
tailored vestments—your church can enjoy 
the quality materials and beauty for which 
Cuthbertson ecclesiastical vestments are 
distinguished. If you have in your church 
women who like to sew, our new CUT-OUT 
KITS for altar hangings, markers, stoles, 
albs, chasubles, etc., can fill your vestment 
needs at budget prices. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions included. Send today for your FREE 
copy of our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. | 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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j Please send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out | 
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NEW self cleaning 
scouring pad pleases 
everyone. 


Repeat sales guarantee 
steady profits. 
TRY IT! 


SCOURING 
Gea PAD 


‘RUBBER SCRUBBER CORP. 
DEPARTMENT ECN-2 
WATERTOWN, N. Y 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


CANDLES 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N.Y 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 
Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


CONVENTION 


MEDALLION 
Honolulu e 1955 


One-half of actual size 


Attention All Delegates 


This is a beautiful three-inch Bronze paperweight, with the Convention 
Shield superimposed. The quotations in the cross will be outlined in white 
baked enamel, and the Church title, etc., around the border will be outlined 
in red enamel. Diameter of piece 3” by 14-inch thick. You must see this 
Medallion to realize its beauty, and you will want one to take home in mem- 
ory of your trip, also to send back to your Rector and friends. It is packaged 
in a gift box together with a slip explaining the Medallion’s significance. 

E.C.S. has been commissioned to strike off this piece by the Committee 
on arrangements, and it will be obtainable only at our booth on the Campus 
of Iolani School, where you will find a most diversified display of Church 
and Lay religious supplies. A portion of the proceeds from the sale of this 
Medallion is to go to Bishop Kennedy’s Discretionary Fund. 

May we have the pleasure of greeting you at the E.C.S. Booths #5 & #6. 


Episcopal Church Supply 


4400 Melrose Ave. 


288 Years of Service 


Wel Gequa ts Hal, Doue 
Monsieur Dior and his brethren are not the only group 
interested in the New Look. The modern world changes so 


rapidly that “new looks” appear almost daily. Clergymen 
and seminarians ought to be aware of the changes which 


have taken place recently in their financial status. 


Social Security has altered the picture and the minister of 
the future will have a chance to have a future. It is, how- 
ever, mandatory for the clergyman to provide protection 
for his family during the intervening years between now 
and retirement and thus complete his security program. 
Intelligent clergymen will do well to take a good look at 
the “new look”. Young ministers would be wise to survey 
the changing scene with care. Well begun is half-done! 
The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund will cheerfully assist you 
in adjusting yourself to this “new look’’, All you have to do 
is write to: 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Alexander Mackie, President 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
® 
1717 — Two hundred Thirty-eight Years — 1955 
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Los Angeles 29, Californic 


Province to continue production of 
the Church’s two popular radio pro- 
grams, The Episcopal Hour and An- 
other Chance, and to foster new 
productions by the Church in the 
fields of both radio and television. 

The Episcopal Hour is now aired 
over more than 250 radio stations 
throughout the country and has the 
oldest and largest sustaining net- . 
work of any continuing religious 
program. In addition to its domestic ; 
outreach, it is beamed over the com- | 
plete facilities of the Armed Forces 
radio network. Another Chance is: 
beginning its second year of produc- 
tion. (See page 44). 
The Foundation, while set up by 


Chairman deRossett 


the Fourth Province, is planned td 
appeal to the whole Church so tha¥ 
still more effective ways may be) 
found to bring the Christian faitlhtl 
into the homes of the vast radio ane 
television audiences. 

The trustees’ initial meeting — 
originally scheduled for March, wa‘ 
held in Atlanta, Ga., in May (EC( 
news, March 6), when officers wer} 
elected and chairmen appointed. | 

Bishop Thomas N. Carruthers 0\! 
South Carolina and president of thii 
Fourth Province has been appointe( 
by the Foundation to be chairman 0 
the Program Committee, while Ed 
itor Ralph McGill of the Atlant 
Constitution heads promotion. 

Officers of the board includ! 
Bishop Edwin A. Penick of Nort 
Carolina, vice chairman; Mrs. Carq'} 
line Rakestraw of Atlanta, secretary 
and Mr. William A. McClain, assis 
ant secretary. 
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175 Years of Stewardship 
iFor Church Building Fund 
f The ACBFC, which is what the 
‘American Church Building Fund 
uCommission shortens down to when 
compressed into a headline, sounds 
Hlike a mouthful of alphabet soup. 
: And in many ways it is not unlike 
Gthat staple. Its simple, nourishing 
‘tfare in the form of low-interest loans 
yand out-and-out gifts have fed many 
ichurches and allowed them to grow 
yand meet the challenges of their 
wcommunities. 
| Many congregations would still be 
*meeting in living rooms, club houses, 
Aschool auditoriums and other make- 
shift accommodations were it not for 
§the ACBFC. 
+ Many Sunday Schools would still 
‘be doubling and tripling their load 
‘in outmoded and often unsafe quar- 
tters were it not for the money ad- 
anced them, under sound business 
@procedure, by the Church Building 
Fund. 
When disaster strikes in the form 
of a hurricane, twister, earthquake, 
Gflood, fire or explosion, an emergency 
jsituation demands emergency relief. 
'The ACBCF is no field kitchen, but 
it does do business and do it quickly 
/iwhen the need is pressing. 
For 75 years the Church Building 
Fund has been coming to the aid of 
hurches with a need to build, re- 
build or just patch up. 

Through its assistance missions 
have become churches and churches 
have become substantial religious and 
Jeducational plants, adding parish 
thouses, social halls and new rectories 
where needed. 
? From 1880, when it was spawned 
pat General Convention, until May 31, 
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1955, the ACBFC, a corporate body 
under the laws of the State of New 
York, handled 3,487 cases of aid with 
a total in loans, gifts and grants of 
$7,482,489. 

The average rate of service has 
been one case each 734 days since 
1880, or 47 cases per year averaging 
$100,570 in assistance per year. 

Its aid has gone to large churches 
in thriving dioceses—like the $35,000 
lent to the congregation of Calvary 
Church, Hillcrest, Del., which aided 
in the construtcion of a handsome 
Bishop Cook Memorial Church (SEE 
CUT), and to small mission buildings 
overseas like Christ Church, Kilauea, 
Hawaii (SEE CUT), where even a mod- 
est gift of $500 was a help. 

When an explosion damaged the 
steeple and other parts of Christ 
Church, South Amboy, N. J., a gift 
of $1,000 found a grateful recipient. 

Aid from ACBFC helped convert 
Army chapels into churches for Epis- 
copal congregations in Texas and 
Alabama. 

A loan of $25,000 helped Holy 
Trinity, Iron Mountain, Mich., re- 
build after fire rendered the old build- 
ing unusable five years ago. 

The war wreaked havoc in Japan 
and the Philippines. ACBFC helped 
new buildings take the place of old, 
and spread Christianity in stone and 
shingle. 

Two birds were killed with one 
application when aid was sought in 
the building of the Holy Family 
Church at St. Just, P. R., and as- 
sistance was given. The resultant 
building, the only non-Roman church 
on a plaza in Puerto Rico, serves as 
both a house of worship for the com- 
munity and a chapel for the students 
at Colegio San Justo. 


In Monrovia, capital of Liberia, 
St. Thomas’ represents a wedding of 
congregational giving and ACBFC 
generosity. 

By far the bulk of the commission’s 
activity, percentagewise, has been 
conducted since the end of World 
War II, meeting an unprecedented 
expansion throughout the Church. 

- From Jan. 1, 1946, to May 31, 1955, 
gifts and loans totaling $2,619,598— 
more than 1% of the total for its whole 
75 years—were made available. 

Affected were 395 applicants who 
used the aid in the construction, 
improvement or repair of 196 
churches and chapels, 127 rectories 
and 155 parish houses, the aggre- 
gate cost of which exceeded 
$7,230,000. 

It is the Permanent Fund, stand- 
ing, as of May 31, at $1,111,769, from 
which loans are made. An ample re- 
serve fund, currently totaling 
$33,400, is maintained as a safe- 
guard. 

Loans must cover final construc- 
tion, purchase or improvement costs 
without other liens or obligations 
against the property involved. In- 
terest is computed at rates generally 
lower than those charged by secular 
organizations, averaging 314 per cent 
per annum. 

Recent experience shows the like- 
lihood of a turnover of the Permanent 
Fund every 314 years, putting the 
ACBFC in pressing need of more 
money to operate with. A three-fold 
increase of the present million dollar 
capital would go far toward meeting 
the normal volume of requests and 
helping fulfill the commission’s stew- 
ardship, which, as expressed by one 
grateful recipient, “has made the 
dreams of all of us come true.” 


Churches in Hawaii (l.) and Delaware are among ACBFC beneficiaries 
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Prayers For Peace 


At ‘Summit’ Conference 


N Geneva, Switzerland: Re- 

sponse to World Council of 
Churches’ call for prayers for 
the Big Four and the success 
of their meeting. (above left) 
Dr. F. Klein of the Company 
of Pastors of Geneva, and Dr. 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft, WCC 
general secretary, at the Serv- 
ice of Intercession at the Ca- 
thedral of St. Pierre. (left) 
President Eisenhower leaves 
the American Church with the 
Rev. Gerald B. O’Grady, rec- 
tor, and Mrs. Eisenhower, Maj. 
John Eisenhower and White 
House Press Secretary James 
Hagerty. (above right) Ca- 
thedral of St. Pierre where Dr. 
Visser’t Hooft conducted the 
special service there in coop- 
eration with the Protestant 
Churches of Geneva. This 
church was that of John Cal- 
vin and occupied a key place 
in Reformation history .... 


>roup Dynamics Weighed 
4t Bishops ‘Laboratory’ 
That their experience at Pente- 
ost changed the lives of the 12 
Apostles is a fact of history. 
To recover in essence the nature of 
hat fellowship, 16 of the Church’s 
ishops, representing every section 
Pf the United States, gathered for a 
wo-week experimental conference at 
ashotah House, Wis., on the rela- 
Hionship of group dynamics and 
‘Whristian theology. 
Sponsored by National Council’s 
Mepartment of Christian Education, 
the “laboratory” was conducted by 
hat department’s director, the Rev. 
Javid Hunter, who in his opening 
emarks, told the bishops: 

“.. The early Church at Pentecost 

tands out in our Christian history 
Ss a prototype and model of Christian 
ommunity living . . . It is to be 
@xpected that some of the purity of 
#his first binding together .. . would 
ye lost with the passage of time, but 
he extent to which it has been lost 
es one of the major tragedies of our 
history. 
* “We come here to this laboratory 
tbo lay hold on this important part of 
our heritage with greater perception 
and understanding than we have 
«nown in the past.” 

With this purpose in mind, Dr. 
Hunter and a staff of eight assistants 
ed the bishops through two weeks of 

sntensive training that included 
sheory sessions, applying those theo- 

‘ies and relation of both to “back 
ome situations.” 


Participating were Bishops Joseph 
G. Armstrong, Pa.; William H. 
Brady, Fond du Lac; Martin J. Bram, 
po. Hilary) Charles. © Hall,* N.- Hi; 
Donald H. V. Hallock, Milwaukee; 
Hamilton H. Kellogg, Minn.; Oliver 
L. Loring, Maine; William H. Mar- 
mion, Southwestern Va.; Joseph S. 
Minnis, Colo.; George M. Murray, 
Ala.; Iveson B. Noland, La.; Chilton 
Powell, Okla.; Jonathan G. Sherman, 
Long Island; Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mass.; Sumner Walters, San Joa- 
quin, and Charles L. Street, Chicago. 

On the staff were the Rev. Brad- 
ford Hastings, Minneapolis; the Rev. 
Charles D. Kean, Washington, D. C.; 
the Rev. William S. Lea, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Bishop C. Gresham Marmion, 
Kentucky; the Rev. John B. Mid- 
worth of Greenwich, Conn.; the Rev. 
Cornelius C. Tarplee of Lynchburg, 
Va.; the Rev. H. Neville Tinker, 
Greenwich, and the Rev. Peyton R. 
Williams, Norfolk, Va. 

The laboratory conferences on 
group dynamics, adapted to the needs 
of the Episcopal Church, are an out- 
growth of the National Training 
Laboratories in Group Development 
which the National Educational As- 
sociation has conducted for the past 
eight years at Bethel, Maine. 

The original staff of the Church’s 
laboratories were all trained at Beth- 
el, where leaders in the fields of edu- 
cation, psychiatry, industrial rela- 
tions and the armed services have 
been trained in the use of group 


*Mr. Hastings, Dr. Lea, Dr. Hunter, Mr. 
Tinker, Bishop C. Gresham Marmion, Mr. Tarplee, 
Fr. Midworth, Mr. Williams and Dr. Kean; Bish- 
ops William Marmion, Kellogg, Noland, Sherman, 


Street, Brady and Hall. Dr. Hunter is standing. 
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psychology for educational and prob- 
lem-solving programs. Of the Bish- 
ops’ Laboratory staff, Dr. Hunter, 
Dr. Kean, Bishop Marmion of Ken- 
tucky and Fr. Midworth are all 
Bethel alumni. 

The Bethel program and the Epis- 
copal Church’s laboratory program 
both rest on the premise that it is 
necessary for effective adult leader- 
ship to have a guided experience in 
the interpersonal dimensions of 
group activity, where men and wom- 
en can see how their own behavior 
affects the response of those with 
whom they work. 

This program is accompanied by 
the interpretation of group dynamics 
theory as developed at M. I. T., the 
University of Michigan, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University 
of Illinois. 

In response to an ECnews query 
as to their views on the Seabury 
Series of the Christian Education 
Department, bishops at the Labora- 
tory felt that the “new curriculum” 
will serve a most effective purpose 
in the Church. 

Expressing what he said seemed 
to be a general consensus of opinion, 
Bishop Bram told ECnews: “The new 
curriculum was discussed only brief- 
ly, as measured against the time 
spent on group dynamics, but I 
would say that if the curriculum is 
carried on as planned the Episcopal 
Church will be a great source of 
spiritual power to the nation. It will 
take a lot of work, and training of 
teachers. It will be no use to just 
toy with such a program.” 


Bishops’ Lab: on left, nine-member staff; on right, some of the bishops in training session* 


ta 
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William H. Brady 
Coadjutor, F. du L. 


‘New’ Bishops Honolulu-Bound 


Only 2 of 23 consecrated since ’?52 General Convention ‘staying home’ 


FRESHMAN bishop may be gen- 
erally regarded as one who, re- 
gardless of age, is eligible to attend 
General Convention for the first time 
as a member of the House of Bishops. 
For this Triennial 23 men fall into 
that category, although some have 
already met with fellow bishops at 
the House of Bishops meeting in 1953 
in Colonial Williamsburg, Va. 

Not all of the 23 men will be making 
the long journey to Honolulu. At this 
writing both Suffragan Bishops Ly- 
man C. Ogilby of the Philippines and 
William S. Thomas of Pittsburgh 
have indicated that they will not be 
in attendance. 

In Bishop Ogilby’s case, the Philip- 
pines is some 6,000 miles from Hono- 
lulu, and the demands of the work 
in the far Pacific islands is such that 
he feels he must remain. The mission- 
ary district will be well represented 
however. The Rt. Rev. Norman S. 
Binsted, missionary bishop, and 
Suffragan Bishop Robert F. Wilner 
will be in attendance, as well as the 
district’s two elected deputies and two 
delegates to the WA Triennial. Bish- 
op de los Reyes, head of the Philip- 
pine Independent Church, will also 
make the trip. 


W. H. Marmion 
S. W. Virginia 


ws MID 


16 


C. Alfred Cole 
Upper So. Carolina 


Dudley B. McNeil 
Western Michigan 


Archie H. Crowley 
Suffragan, Mich. 


Bishop Thomas will remain in 
Pittsburgh because of heavy duties 
that demand a bishop be on call in the 
diocese at all times. 

But with these two exceptions, the 
exodus from the continental U. S.— 
and all the remaining freshmen bish- 
ops are Stateside—will be full and 
flowing. 

In these days of composite pictur- 
ization and opinion polls, what does 
the average freshman bishop who 
will answer the roll at this General 
Convention look like? What does he 
think about things? What are his 
main problems and interests—in his 
home jurisdiction, in his new job, in 
his view of the national Church 
scene? 

Average: Fortyish to Fiftyish 

To put an artist’s pencil to work 
and make a rough — indeed, very 
rough — outline, the average fresh- 
man bishop is fortyish to fiftyish, of 
slightly over medium height, with the 
beginning of a middle-aged spread— 
due, as one bishop put it, to the ex- 
cellent episcopal cuisine — and with 
here and there a gray hair to match 
the one or two crew cuts in the as- 
semblage. 

Whether sparked by the pros and 


Joseph S. Minnis 
Colorado 


Richard E. Dicus 
Suffragan, W. Tex. 


J. Brooke Mosley 
Delaware 
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Harry Lee Doli 
Suffragan, Md. 


cons of the new curriculum or just{ 
interested in making more knowledge- } 
able communicants of his flock, the 
average bishop is interested primarily yj 
in Christian education, with mission-. 
ary work — particularly meeting the ¢ 
challenge of population growth —a: 
close second. Behind that come Chris-| 
tian Social Relations, with racial in-; 
tegration in the foreground, and¢ 
ecumenical relations, with the mem-| 
ory of the Second Assembly of the: 
World Council of Churches still fresh. 

But as one bishop put it: 

“Our Lord said, ‘Go ye into all the 
world.’ I cannot single out one field 
of the national Church endeavor as, 
more important than others. 

“We have to be concerned with! 
deepening the religion of those al-J 
ready in the Church. 

“We certainly must be concerned 
with Christian education in its larg- 
est sense, as presenting the doctrines 
of the Church. 

“We have to be concerned with thei 
impact made by the Church on oun? 
social, political and economic order.t 

“And we cannot close our eyes tal 
the challenge of the commission taf 
win the world for our Lord and Sav~ 
iour.” 


George M. Mur 
Suffragan, Ala 


rm | 


» their jobs was the toughest hurdle. 
One man, asked for his main prob- 
tlem as a bishop, answered candidly: 
ivie.”? 
Varied Responsibilities 

Another called for “‘patience” as a 
/primary need, and others regretted 
wthe fact that they were absent from 
*home so much. One wondered if the 
*>demands of his new office were inter- 
fering with the discharge of his re- 
sponsibilities as a parent. 
’ Another reflected, in a lighter vein, 
1“T am sure I am not of episcopal 
\} caliber. I don’t like detective stories.” 
- Other problems: finding money to 
7 build new missions, coping with popu- 
flation shifts, especially in urban 
» areas, clergy placement, ministering 
to college students, serving mountain 
i) missions, assisting overworked dioc- 
» esans and, in New Mexico and South- 
Swest Texas, “getting around the 
{largest diocese in the U. S.” 
The average freshman bishop has 
‘two and a fraction children — the 
*tyranny of mathematics being what 
/it is—with the fraction falling sta- 


The tally was about evenly split 
) between those taking their wives and 


}ing to Honolulu. In one instance the 
bishop’s wife is a WA delegate, and 
| in another she is returning to an old 


veson B. Noland 
Suffragan, La. 
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John J. M. Harte 
Suffragan, Dallas 


Lyman C. Ogilby 
Suffragan, P. I. 


John S. Higgins 
Rhode Island 


stamping ground, her husband having 
spent part of his ministry in Hawaii. 

With Bishop Ogilby staying at 
home, the youngest new bishop at- 
tending will be 36-year-old George 
M. Murray, Suffragan Bishop of 
Alabama, and the oldest, with Bishop 
Thomas remaining in Pittsburgh, 
Suffragan Bishop Harry Lee Doll of 
Maryland, 52. 

Bishop John S. Higgins of Rhode 
Island will travel the farthest of the 
freshmen. 

Nine are Diocesans 

: The oldest, in point of tenure, is 
Suffragan Bishop Iveson B. Noland 
of Louisiana, who was consecrated 
Oct. 1, 1952, and the youngest, Suf- 
fragan Bishops Frederick P. God- 
dard of Texas and Richard E. Dicus, 
West Texas, consecrated Aug. 6 and 
July 22 respectively. 

Of the 21 freshmen bishops plan- 
ning to attend, four are coadjutors, 
nine are suffragans and nine dioc- 
esans. 

One bishop, the Rt. Rev. Charles 
J. Kinsolving, III, Bishop Coadjutor 
of New Mexico and Southwest Texas, 
will find a member of his family 
already in the House. He is a cousin 
and jurisdictional neighbor of the Rt. 
Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, II, of 
Arizona. 

Bishops C. Gresham Marmion 
(Kentucky) and William H. Marmion 
(Southwestern Virginia) will be the 
only non-retired brother bishops in 
the House. 


Leland F. Stark 
Coadjutor, Newark 


C. J. Kinsolving 
Coadjutor, N. M. 


Anson P. Stokes 
Coadjutor, Mass. 


C. G. Marmion 
Kentucky 


Fredk. J. 
Warnecke, 
Bethlehem 


John Vander 
Horst, 
Suffragan, 
Tenn. 


William 
S. Thomas, 
Suffragan, 
Pittsburgh 


Albert R. Stuart 
Georgia 


AMERICAN SEATING 
Folding Chairs 


outnumber all others 
in school and 
church use! 
Unequaled for 


Se 
‘ 
i 


durability, OVER 11 MILLIO 
safety, comfort, ~ y 
convenience! d 


Choice.of 4 seat styles—Formed Birch Plywood — 
Formed Steel—Imitation-Leather Upholstered — 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 


areca MAIL COUPON TODAY ————-=— 


AMERICAN SEATINGCOMPANY, Dept. 189-F 
- Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

0 Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 

0D | am interested in (quantity) 

O Birch seats O Imitation-leather upholstered 

Di Steel seats 0 Deep-Spring upholstered 


Name 5 


T IS a scriptural maxim that 

‘life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things a man pos- 
sesses.”’ The scripture also warns 
us “what shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose 
his soul?” This warning as- 
sumes that there is some contra- 
diction between the things of the 
world and the integrity or seren- 
ity of the soul. 

We are in grave 
danger in America 
of violating the spir- 
itual principles on 


Street 


which these warn- 


State es 


SIGHTSEEING 


at the 
Convention can be a 
memorable experience 


City and Zone 


Leta 
hospitable 
HAWAIIAN 
guide show 
you Honolulu 
and Oahu 


Write 
for folder 


Jradewind. TOURS 


(A Division of Allen Tours) 


2333 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii 


HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


for 


BRONZE 


PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, testi- 
monials, awards, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


Dept. 52— 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


Write for FREE Bro- 
chure A, For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas ask 
for Brochure B, 


COMSTOCK HOTEL 


in the heart of Waikiki 
309 Royal Hawaiian Ave. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


$3.50 to $9 


ings are based. It is 
not that the Chris- 
tian faith glorifies 
poverty as an end in 
itself or despises the 
body and the body’s 
health. The compara- 
tive well being of the 
people of Western 
civilization in con. 
trast to the poverty 
of the Orient is due 
to the life-affirming and history- 
affirming character of the Chris- 
tian faith. The late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Temple, 
rightly defined Christianity the 
most “materialistic” of religions. 
It emphasizes that the soul and 
the body are a unity and that 
redemption is something else 
than the emancipation of the soul 
from the body. 

Nevertheless the same faith 
warns against being overwhelmed 
by the “cares of this world.” The 
question is whether the pre- 
occupation of the American cul- 
ture with the comforts of this 
life, with ever higher standards 
of living, with automobiles and 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and television and all the other 
gadgets of the “American way of 
life,” is not a real peril to our soul. 

Only two decades ago we were 
in a depression and every one 
looked toward the redemptive 
possibilities of an “economy of 
abundance.” Now we have such 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Abundance of things a man possesses 


2 nT 


an economy. The total national 
product of goods and services 
has gone far beyond the three 
hundred billion mark. We enjoy 
a standard of living beyond the 
dreams of avarice of the rest of 
the world. That is also one of the 
reasons for our unpopularity in 
the poorer nations of the world 
where envy no doubt colors judg- 
ments somewhat. 

The greater por- 
tion of the wealth is 
due to the remark- 
able efficiency of our 
technics, of our in- 
dustrial enterprise, 
and ingenuity of our 
applied sciences. But 
it can not be denied 
that such wealth 
could not have been 
accumulated without 
straining after the 
comforts of life. The 
world regards such a 
preoccupation of our 
culture as “vulgar” 
and we will no doubt find in due 
time that the comforts of life are 
subject to a law of diminishing 
returns in assuring us true hap- 
piness. Such happiness ultimately 
transcends the comforts of life 
and depends upon a serenity and 
integrity of soul which is not re- 
lated at all to standards of living. 
But let the preacher beware who 
has just traded his old car for a 
new and better one lest his ex- 
position of scriptural faith be 
belied by his actions. It is very 
difficult to draw the line between 
a rightful and a sinful preoccu- 
pation with life’s comforts. 

This problem is undoubtedly 
one of the chief spiritual issues 
confronting our nation. It can 
not be solved by mere structures 
against riches but also not by a 
glorification of creature comforts. 
The question is where each of us 
will draw the line. It is perhaps 
the most important question for 
every exponent and beneficiary 
of the “American way of life.” 


sa 
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British Priest Advocates 
\ Interchange of Educators 


An Anglican priest, who does much 


work with teen-agers and young 


adults as rector of Christ Church, 


i Radlett, Herts, England, feels that 


an instructed and devout adult mem- 


*% bership in the Church “can only be 
i built up by serious attention to the 


fundamentals of the Christian faith.” 

The Rev. W. Kenneth Blackburn 
recounted his views on education and 
parish problems for EHCnews while 
on a speaking tour of eastern U. S. 


“under the auspices of the National 


Council of Churches. 

During his stay in this country, 
Mr. Blackburn showed special inter- 
est in the work among children, teen- 
agers and young adults undertaken 
by various denominations of the 


Christian Church. 


“T have been impressed by the par- 
ish houses or Sunday school build- 
ings which adjoin so many of the 
churches,” Mr. Blackburn said. “In 
England, we lack buildings designed 


» for strictly educational purposes and 


therefore we have been compelled to 
concentrate mainly upon the quality 


* of the teaching given to our children 


and young people. 

“Since the end of World War II, 
we have had a spate of training 
courses and summer schools for 


+ teachers and senior scholars; there 


are teachers’ guilds and associations 


it of all those who are in any way con- 
‘nected with religious education. Yet 
- the majority of those who are en- 


} gaged in this work labor under a 


Be 


severe handicap—inadequate accom- 
modation with little prospect of any 
new buildings for many years to 
come. 


[ Help to Parents 


“One practical step could be taken 
now: An interchange of clerical and 
lay educationalists in both countries. 
This should not be confined to ad- 
ministrators and organizers, but 
should include those who do the teach- 
ing in Sunday schools and youth 
groups. 

“Since the Butler Education Act, 
most of the local education authori- 
ties in England and Wales have com- 
piled ‘An Agreed Syllabus of Religi- 
ous Instruction’ for use in the schools 
under their jurisdiction. This has 
been drawn up with the full coopera- 


tion of all the leading Protestant 


churches. (In Church schools the 


local diocesan syllabus is used). 


“The effect of this system is that 
the parish priest knows exactly what 
course of instruction his pupils are 
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Mr. Blackburn: ‘encourage parents’ 


following during the week and he 
can plan his Sunday school program 
accordingly. Thus, Church and State 
can cooperate in the field of religious 
instruction. In the U. S. A., no such 
system operates and the whole bur- 
den must fall on the Church. 

“While the clergy and the teachers 
seek to improve their effectiveness, 
it is even more important that the 
parents should receive all the help 
and encouragement that can be given 
them. Social hours, dinners, discus- 
sions and informal gatherings may 
help to break down certain barriers 
within and without the Church, but 
my impression is that they occupy 
far too much time and energy over 
here in the U.S. 

“It is my opinion that an in- 
structed and devout adult member- 
ship can only be built up by serious 
attention to the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. I have met some 
church members who are concerned 
at the shallowness of their faith, but 
they are the exception rather than 
the rule. This situation requires bold 
and enlightened action by the leaders 
in every congregation. 

“Tt appears that the laity have a 
greater share in the government of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church than 
their brethren in England, but this 
is not true of the younger members 
in Church-life in the U. S. { should 
be interested to know the percentage 
of vestry members between the ages 
of 23 and 30 in the various dioceses 
which comprise the Episcopal Church 
in the U. S. My impression is that 
the figure would be extremely low. I 
distrust statistics, because they can 


be made to say anything, but in this 
case I think some indication would be 
obtained of the attitude of any given 
congregation toward its younger 
members.” 

Youthful looking Mr. Blackburn, 
who is 35, says his church “back 
home” has somewhat over 850 com- 
municants. He and his wife have two 
children, Timothy, eight, and Cath- 
erine, Six. 


Biblical Scholar Deacon 


Just prior to his departure for 
Palestine on a research grant at the 
Archaeological Museum there, Dr. 
James B. Pritchard, noted Biblical 
scholar of the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, was ordained a Deacon 
in the Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Pritchard, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Drew 
Theological Seminary, was ordained 
a minister in the Methodist Church 
in 1935. He held three pastorates 
in New England from 1935 to 1942, 


before becoming a professor of Old 


Testament and Archaeology at Cro- 
zier Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and went to C.D.S.P. 
in June of 1954. 

Bishop Block of California con- 
ferred Holy Orders on Dr. Pritchard 
at a service in the C.D.S.P. chapel. 
Dean Sherman E. Johnson preached 
the sermon and the Rev. Walter W. 
Williams, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Berkeley, presented Dr. 
Pritchard to the Bishop. 

In Palestine this summer, Dr. 
Pritchard was to study previously 
unanalyzed archaeological material 
taken from the site of ancient Beth- 
shan. In addition, he was to survey 
the possibilities for the start of a 
new excavation of Biblical Ai next 
summer. His work is being under- 
written by the American Philisophi- 
cal Society, founded by Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Bexley Appointments 

The Rev. Robert Jeffress Page, as- 
sistant chaplain at Columbia Univer- 
sity, will become assistant professor 
of theology next year at Bexley Hall, 
the divinity school of Kenyon College. 
His appointment increases to nine 
the number of resident instructors 
at the Hall. 

Named chaplain to Bexley Hall was 
the Rev. William G. Worman, assist- 
ant professor of practical theology. 
As chaplain, Mr. Worman will have 
charge of services in St. Mary’s 
Chapel and will act as student coun- 
selor. 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


English Convocations Approve 


Recommendations on So. India 


There has been increased in- 
terest throughout the Anglican 
Communion on intercommunion 
relations between the Church of 
England and the Church of South 
India, which was inaugurated just 
about eight years ago in St. 
George’s Cathedral, Madras. This 
special dispatch from the Rev. Mr. 
Say, former general secretary of 
the British Council of Churches 
and now Rector of Bishop’s Hat- 
field, Herts., points up tighter ce- 
menting of those relations, as in- 
dicated in approval of recommen- 
dations made in a Joint Committee 
report to the Convocations of Can- 
terbury and York. 


By R. D. SAY 


(ECnews British Correspondent) 


The Church of England has often 
been said to behave like an old lady 
standing in the middle of the road 
clutching her skirts around her and 
not knowing which way to turn while 
the traffic of modern life rushes by 
leaving her standing. 

Others have experienced fears that 
in her desire to safeguard her rather 
narrow thoroughfares, the Church of 
England might erect so many bollards 
that the advancing Church of Christ 
had to pass her by. 

The recent meetings of the Canter- 
bury and York Convocations showed 
clearly that the Mother Church of 
the world-wide Anglican Communion 
is neither a helpless old lady nor like 
a town of narrow thoroughfares. 

Once again the prophets have been 
proved false and the deep controversy 
some had predicted (threats of with- 
drawal from the Church had even 
been heard) did not materialize and 
the newly elected Convocations met 
without any real conflict of views 
emerging upon matters which have 
been hotly debated in ecclesiastical 
circles for many months and which 
more recently had led to an unprece- 
dented pamphlet warfare. 

Both Canterbury and York ap- 
proved recommendations—in most 
instances unanimously and in every 
instance without a contrary vote be- 
ing recorded—presented by the Joint 
Committee which had produced a 
unanimous report on relations with 

the Church of South India. Some of 
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those who were present have said 
that these actions made by the bish- 
ops and clergy together may well 
prove to be as epoch-making as was 
the Lambeth Appeal for unity in 
1920, from which stemmed so many 
of the developments in Church rela- 
tions in recent years. 

In May, 1950, Convocation adopted 
a series of resolutions with regard 
to the Church of South India. These 
gave expression to the interest and 
sympathy of Convocation, and its 
hope that one day full communion 
between the Church of South India 
and the Church of England may be 
possible. They also dealt with a num- 
ble of important questions in the 
sphere of immediate and practical 
action. 

There were, however, two questions 
of special significance on which Con- 
vocation suspended judgment for five 
years. They were (1) the status of 
the bishops, presbyters and deacons 
consecrated or ordained in the Church 
of South India at or after the in- 
auguration of that Church, and (2) 
the granting of permission to cele- 
brate in churches of the Church of 
England. 

Eight Years in Existence 

The report of the Joint Committee 
dealt primarily with these two ques- 
tions upon which judgment had been 
suspended. In presenting it to the 
Canterbury Convocation the Bishop 
of Chichester (Dr. George Bell) 
said: “The Church of South India 
has been in existence for nearly eight 
years. It accepts the Holy Scriptures; 
and the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds. It uses the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion. It is 
episcopally governed. After speaking 
of the way in which mutual knowl- 
edge has increased through visits 
and personal contacts, and through 
notable contributions which some 
members of the Church of South 
India have made to theological liter- 
ature, our report says: 

“ “We cannot doubt that the Church 
of South India has grown in its inner 
unity and cohesion, and in its sacra- 
mental life. There has been a grow- 
ing appreciation of the office of the 
bishop in the Church of God, as a 
bond of continuity and unity; a con- 
tinuous spread of liturgical worship, 


as expressed for example in the Serv- 
ices issued by the Synod for Holy 
Communion, Baptism and Confirma- 
tion; and a growing use of the rite 
of Confirmation administered by the 
bishop.’ 

“The Joint Committee was accor- | 
dingly led, alike on theological — 
grounds and by its study of the actual _ 
situation in South India, to a unani- © 
mous recommendation. We were con- 
vinced that there was no longer a 
question of ‘majority’ or ‘minority’ 
views, but that the Church of Eng- 
land could now make up its mind, 
and say positively that these bishops, 
presbyters and deacons should be ac- 
cepted as true bishops, presbyters 
and deacons in the Church of God. 
It was a significant and vital decision 
—and unanimous.” 

To Acknowledge Clergy 

With no dissentient vote in either © 
House at both Canterbury and York, | 
the English Convocations later — 
agreed to acknowledge the bishops, 
presbyters and deacons of the Church 
of South India as true officers in the 
Church of God. This important step 
was followed by the adoption of all 
Joint Committee’s recommendations 
regarding intercommunion and the 
granting of permission to the bishops 
and presbyters of the Church of 
South India to celebrate the Holy 
Communion in Anglican Churches. 

The Convocations agreed that mem- 
bers of the Church of South India 
who are communicants in that Church 
may, when in England, receive Holy 
Communion in the Church of Eng- 
land, but that members of the Church 
of South India who become perma- 
nently resident in England and desire 
to be habitual communicants in the 
Church of England shall be required 
to conform to its regular discipline. 

It was also agreed that bishops, 
presbyters and deacons of the Church 
of South India may be invited to 
preach in churches of the Church of 
England with the permission of the | 
bishop of the diocese, and that any | 
bishop or episcopally ordained pres- 


byter of the Church of South India | 


may be free to celebrate the Holy | 
Communion in a church of the Church | 
of England at the invitation of the 
incumbent, with the permission of 


the bishop of the diocese, subject to | 


his willingness, while in England, to | 
celebrate in Anglican churches only. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
all the resolutions adopted was that 
which allows the bishop of a diocese 
at his discretion to authorize the loan 
of a parish in his diocese from time 
to time for the celebration of the 
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) liturgy of the Church of South India 
by a bishop or episcopally ordained 
») presbyter of that Church. It will thus 
+ be possible for members of the 


Church of England and the Free 


“| Churches to communicate together 
1¥ when an episcopally ordained bishop 


or presbyter celebrates the C.S.I. 
liturgy. The Bishop of Exeter, (Dr. 
Mortimer) a prominent Anglo- Cath- 
olic, said that there was no theologi- 


# cal objection to this and the Bishop 


of Bristol (Dr. Cockin) described the 
arrangement as “a devotional bridge 


} across which each might look at the 


other without violating conscience.” 

The final resolution adopted by 
Convocation was to ask the Arch- 
bishops to take action to secure more 
financial help for the C.S.I. and 
“In view of the paramount impor- 


§ tance of prayer to take special steps 
_to insure persistent and informed 


prayer for that Church.” 
Some of the more fervent support- 
ers of the C.S.I. would no doubt 


+ have liked the Convocations to have 


gone further and to have anticipated 


| the decision which will have to be 


made when the C.S.I. is thirty years 
old. 
e ED. NOTE: A news item from the 


| Church Information Board in London 


+ contained the following about the 


Canterbury Convocation: “Sessions 
were attended by all the customary 


ceremonies—an opening Service in 


St. Paul’s, in Latin throughout, the 


» reading of the Royal Writ, and the 


Schedule of Contumacy. The Latin 


sermon was given by Canon E. W. 
Kemp of Christ Church, Oxford. He 
traced in brief outline the main in- 
fluences which had shaped the Church 
of England. It is based on Scripture, 
reason and tradition. 

The task of Convocation now, he 
said, was to preserve and to hand 
on the heritage that had been re- 
ceived. This heritage was threatened 
by the danger of our internal dis- 
unity; by the Roman Catholic 
Church, ready to take advantage of 
such discords; and from those, parti- 
cularly the young, who interpret the 
Bible in a way contrary to our tra- 
dition (e.g. Fundamentalists).” 


Full-Scale Program Keeps 


Hawaii Camp Youths Busy 

Work with youth, which had to be 
curtailed in Hawaii during the war, 
got off to a good start in the years 
following under the guidance of 
Bishop Harry S. Kennedy of Hono- 
lulu. 

The Bishop wanted a summer camp 
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for his young people—away from the 
crowded city of Honolulu—-and en- 
visioned a location similiar to the 
one his former parish in Colorado 
had for its youth. 

In 1947, churches across the nation 
gave Hawaii a start by presenting 
the national youth offering amount- 
ing to more than $16,000 to the 
Church in Hawaii. This offering has 
made it possible for the Church to 
obtain a section of beach property 
on the north shore of the island of 
Oahu and to make partial payment 
for buildings. 

For several years now, reports 
ECnews’ correspondent, Shurei Hi- 
rozawa, the youth department of the 
Church has been conducting full scale 
summer programs for different age 
groups at Mokuleia Youth Center. 

A staff of 25—four clergy, a reg- 
istered nurse, three cooks, 12 junior 
counselors, three senior counselors 
and a craft instructor—conducted 
this summer’s six-week program. 
Heading the program was the direc- 
tor of the youth department, the Rey. 
Robert H. Challinor. 

A typical day’s program begins at 
7 a.m. with chapel, breakfast, work 
squads and cleaning rooms. At 9:15 
comes the Christian education class 
with lessons in Old Testament heroes, 
Church history, Episcopal Church or- 
ganization, life and teachings of St. 
Paul. Lunch, a rest period and a 
library period follow. 

Then comes sports, when archery, 
croquet, baseball, swimming and 
other lessons are given. Nature 
study and craft hold the interest of 
many. 

Afternoon chapel, then supper, are 
followed by short evening hikes, a 


For Island youngsters: a place to worship, study, play 


costume party, amateur night or a 
pineapple hunt in the sand. 

The annual summer conferences for 
those 14 and older begins when the 
younger children’s program ends. An 
entirely new staff conducts this pro- 
gram. 

The older group has on its educa- 
tional agenda such topics as social 
and physical development of teen- 
agers, world religions, how to pray, 
Christian vocations, music in the 
Episcopal Church and Episcopal 
Church history. 

The island of Kauai also has a 
youth center which has a capacity 
of 30, with kitchen and spacious 
grounds, including a beach. In charge 
is the Ven. Norman R. Alter, arch- 
deacon. 

The island of Maui has no youth 
center, but started a summer pro- 
gram for its youth last year which 
proved very successful. It was con- 
tinued this year again under the 
leadership of the Ven. Claude F. Du- 
Teil, archdeacon. 

Organized youth work was begun 
in 1947 under the guidance of former 
Canon Richard Trelease, Jr., who 
now has a parish in Delaware. He 
started the widely acclaimed Hale 
Pupule caravan of youth from Ha- 
waii to General Convention. 

The youth department is also re- 
sponsible for the Territorial Youth 
Conference held during the annual 
convocation. The youth-sponsored 
program opens convocation each year 
with the guest speaker addressing 
the annual youth banquet. Many 
of these young people will be active 
during the September General Con- 
vention as messengers, pages, drivers 
or choir singers. 


General Convention No Vacation 


[ EETING of the General Convention in Honolulu 

in September is almost certain to compound 

the confusion already existing in the minds of many 

concerning what the General Convention actually is. 

Hawaii, with its famous Waikiki beach, and its much 

publicized tourist attractions, is famous as a Mecca 
for vacationers. 

It seems probable that a considerable body of 
Episcopalians is convinced that the Bishops and 
Deputies who are to gather there are the fortunate 
recipients of the bounty of the Church, and that they 
are receiving vacations in lovely Hawaii free of 
charge. The popular expectation seems to hold that 
there will be some business, but this will not seriously 
interfere with the kinds of activity engaged in by 
vacationers. And Deputies photographed with hula 
girls, or a Bishop pictured with a lei about his neck, 
will go far towards convincing many that a semi- 
serious, vacationing General Convention said “Alo- 
ha” to Hawaii. 

Episcopal Churchnews is ready to predict that by 
the time adjournment arrives, the Bishops and 
Deputies attending the Honolulu convention will 
wish there had been at least some substance to this 
popular belief. Never a pleasure jaunt, the General 
Convention is an exhausting gathering of duly 
elected representatives for the transaction of the 
business of the Church. They meet mornings and 
afternoons, and in some cases, in evenings; and the 
Committees of the General Convention’s Houses are 
in some cases required to meet long hours after the 
daily sessions end. 

The General Convention is kept so hard at its work, 
with such a full program of meetings for debate of 
proposals concerning the life of the Church, and 
almost nightly meetings sponsored by special inter- 
ests and organizations within the Church, that 
Bishops and Deputies are likely to feel driven to 
seek diversion too often and too late. As a rule, one 
afternoon is given over to sightseeing. But one 
afternoon out of an average of perhaps almost three 
weeks devoted to Convention travel and sessions can 
hardly be begrudged members of the Convention, 
and will offer weak support for the illusion that the 
Honolulu Convention may be equated with a pleasure 
trip. 


A Misleading Comparison 


The General Convention is organized into two 
Houses: the House of Bishops, and the House of 
Deputies. The make-up of the House of Bishops is 
indicated by its name, but the House of Deputies, 
a much larger body, is comprised of clergymen and 
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laymen representing each Diocese and Missionary |} 
District of the Church. Dioceses may, and as a rule 
do, send four priests and four laymen as Deputies, 
while Missionary Districts may send but one of each. 
The House of Deputies is therefore roughly between 
seven and eight times as large as the House of 
Bishops. 

The smaller and larger Houses of the General 
Convention are respectively often compared to the » 
Senate and the House of Representatives, but this | 
is a misleading comparison, because each state may © 
have only two Senators, while a Diocese may hay 
as many Bishops as it needs and can afford, and — 
retired Bishops do not lose their seats in the House : 
of Bishops; the number of Representatives allotted — 
a state is determined chiefly by population, while : 
the largest Diocese may send no more clerical and 
lay Deputies to the General Convention than may — 
the smallest one. 

As a rule, the two Houses meet separately. 
although there are occasions when joint sessions 
expedite the business of the Convention, and while | 
with few exceptions a measure may originate in © 
either House, it must be passed, again with few | 
exceptions by both in order, to take effect. The House | 
of Deputies may not participate, for example, in the | 
nomination and election of a Presiding Bishop, but | 
his election by the House of Bishops is subject to . 
confirmation by the House of Deputies. 


Long List of Committees 


The work of the General Convention is done | 
primarily by its officers, committees and commis- | 
sions. Each House has representation on Joint 
Committees (made up of Bishops and Deputies) and 
Joint Commissions (which, in addition to members 
of both Houses, may also include others in their | 
number). But each House also has a long list of | 
committees peculiar to itself, and it is upon these | 
that the great bulk of the work of the Convention 
falls. If, for example, a Deputy submits a resolution 
to change a Church law, called “canon,” his resolu- if 
tion is referred to the Committee on Canons of the ‘| 
House of which he is a member. That Committee || 
then considers his proposal, and reports to the House iI 
of Deputies, which then takes such action as its | 
members see fit. If the proposed change is adopted, || 
it is then sent to the House of Bishops, where the | 
proposal receives similar treatment, and is passed | 
or defeated, as the Bishops choose. 

The committees having to deal with canonical 
changes are among the busiest of the committees of 
the Houses of the General Convention, while the 
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* Joint Committee on Program and Budget has so 


much to do that its members must arrive several 
days before the General Convention begins in order 


to scrutinize every aspect of the proposals of the 
* National Council affecting the Church’s Program, 
‘to hear and consider the pleas of Missionary Bishops 
j and others, and to prepare a report for a joint 
session of the Convention. Beginning a week or so 
4 before General Convention assembles, this Joint 


Committee continues to meet daily (and nightly) 
until its report is presented during the second week 


i of the General Convention. There are, of course, 


many other busy committees and commissions, for 


| the interest of the General Convention is as broad 


as is the scope of the Church, but the workload of 

those which have been mentioned is heaviest during 

the actual meeting of the General Convention. 
While committees and commissions do the bulk 


: of the work of the General Convention, the Houses 
_ of the Convention retain power to alter or to overrule 


their recommendations. Here the rules of voting in 
force in the House of Deputies often produce delay 
and confusion. If a vote by Orders is called for, and 
any Deputy may call for such a vote on almost any 


question, the Deputies must vote separately by 
Orders and by Dioceses and Missionary Districts. 


Since each Diocese has in that case but one clerical 


‘vote and one lay vote, the Clerical and Lay Deputa- 


tions must be polled. When there is unanimity or a 
3 to 1 division, the Order votes “Aye” or “No,” as 
the case may be. But when there is an even division, 
the vote has the effect of a unanimous negative vote 
because it is not counted as half a vote for the 
proposal and half against it, but as a whole vote 
“divided,” while a measure must receive a majority 
of “Ayes” out of the total cast, in order to be 


carried. Thus if Clerical Deputies unanimously pass 
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Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


a resolution, and none of the Lay Deputations vote 
“No,” but just over half of them divide their votes, 
the measure is defeated, despite the fact that about 
three-quarters of those present favor it! 

This arrangement is justified on the ground that 
it assures the Church that no measure can pass 
without virtual unanimity. But it subjects General 
Convention to actions easily misunderstood. That 
body has never passed a resolution condemning Com- 
munism, for example, not because no resolutions 
affecting it have been offered, nor because Com- 
munism is regarded by the Convention as compatible 
with Christianity, nor because members of the 
General Convention have Communist leanings, but 
because a sufficient number of members of the Con- 
vention, usually of the House of Deputies, and almost 
always laymen of the most conservative character, 
is present to defeat any such proposal, through a 
vote by Orders, on the unbiblical ground that the 
Church has no right to speak on matters concerning 
politics. 


*Well-Oiled Machine’ 


Although the Presiding Bishop has his work cut 
out for him at any General Convention, and he may 
be hard-pressed many times in the course of the 
next few weeks, the House over which he presides 
runs like a well-oiled machine. Its work unencum- 
bered by clumsy voting procedure and its member- 
ship comprised of men who meet annually, and who 
therefore are not strangers to each other, the House 
of Bishops goes about its work more quietly than 
does its larger counterpart. Episcopal restraint 
usually colors its proceedings, and differences be- 
tween Bishops are likely to find more subtle expres- 
sion than are those between Deputies. Yet the House 
of Bishops’ greater and deeper intimacy is not 
always helpful. While the Bishops often make short 
shrift of an ill-advised measure adopted by the 
Deputies, often a matter too easily passed by the 
Bishops is soundly defeated in the House of Deputies, 
sometimes by both Orders. 

Together, however, the two Houses meet to legis- 
late for and to transact the business of the Church, 
and although the means are cumbersome, both get 
done. If few startling things come out of General 
Conventions, where cautious conservatism is in 
power, even fewer unwise actions are taken. Vast 
areas of agreement are blocked out, suitable com- 
promises are found, and actions are taken which in 
the long run win the support of the entire Church. 

General Conventions are never easy-going affairs, 
and the issues before that which is to meet in Hono- 
lulu suggest that it will be no exception to this rule. 

Hawaii is sure to provide a lovely setting for it. 
But Hawaii’s loveliness will make the work of the 
Convention no less difficult than has been the work 
of the Conventions of the past. 


An Beene 


to SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES, 


a new and exclusive feature which will ap- 
pear regularly in Episcopal Churchnews 
_.+. To be written by the author of 


HOLY SCRIPTURES 


The first volume in the basic teaching 
series of the Episcopal Church 


Dr. Dentan’s purpose in this newest 
ECnews feature will be to survey the 
whole landscape of the Bible by pro- 
viding in every issue of this magazine 
selected passages for reading and a 
brief commentary upon them. 

The plan will extend over a three- 
year period. During the first year, Dr. 
Dentan will attempt to give our read- 


The reader will be shown that the Bible 
is the story of God’s mighty acts in 
history rather than a book of essays 
intended to communicate abstract 
truths. During the next year the feature will turn to the great 
doctrines which are implicit in the Bible. And finally, during 
the third year, the reader will be concerned with the implica- 
tions of the Bible story and doctrine for his own daily life . .. 
with these passages of the Bible which deal exclusively with 
human life—its problems, its patterns, and its laws ... with 
morality and meditation and prayer. 

The whole series will be based upon the assumption that in 

_reading the Bible we are reading the Word of God, a Word 
which comes to us through fallible human beings like our- 
selves, but which is nevertheless clearly evident to those who 
will give time and effort and prayer to the search for it. Since 
that Word runs through the whole Bible and not merely some 

_ part of it, readings which Dr. Dentan will recommend will be 
taken from both Testaments and, whenever possible, chosen 
so as to illustrate how the Old and New Testaments comple- 
-ment and depend on each other. 

The commentary on the passages selected for each issue 
will not be primarily scholarly or historical, but devotional 
and theological, with only so much of mere informative back- 
ground as may be necessary to understand the full sense of the 
material to be studied. The purpose of this continuing feature 
will not be to study the Bible as a literary classic, but as a 
means for arriving at a _ better understanding of God and 
ourselves, 


Dr. Dentan 


De Cidilors 


SEARC 


ers the full sweep of the Bible, Story. 
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N HIS wonderful essay entitled 
“My First Acquaintance wit i 
Poets,” William Hazlitt tells of the 
uncomprehending amazement with 
which he used to watch his father, a 
Unitarian minister, daily absorbee 
in the study of the Old Testamentit 
his head filled with “glimmerings off 
the patriarchal wanderings, with} 
palm-trees hovering on the horizon 
and processions of camels at the 
distance of three thousand years.” 
The world of the Bible in which 
his father lived was one of whic 
Hazlitt knew but little and yet one 
perceives in his brief, half-mocking 
description of the older man a sensé 
of personal loss, as though the lifd 
of Hazlitt’s father had dimension 
which the son would never know. 
More recently the eminent critic 
and novelist Edmund Wilson, in an 
article in The New Yorker (“On 
First Reading Genesis’; May 154 
1954), has told us how the discovery 
in his mother’s attic of a Hebrey 
Bible, dictionary and grammar whic 
had once belonged to a Presbyteriar 
minister-grandfather, opened to his 
mind, too, glimpses of a country he 
himself had never visited. His curi-# 
osity was aroused by this strange 
book the old man had known so wel# 
and he felt a kind pique that hie® 
grandfather had even known a lan4 
guage of which he himself knew 


the fascinating adventures he had 
when for the first time he worked his® 
way through the book of Genesis. 


Meet Puzzled Frowns 

Most people of the modern worl : 
are like Hazlitt and Wilson in thei? 
estrangement from the Bible, if no\ 
in their feeling of loss. For them thi 
regular study of the Bible belongs 
to a pattern of life long outmod 
In the case of the average persor) 
casual references to biblical char, 
acters or incidents are more likely) 
to meet with puzzled frowns na 


G THE SCRIPTURES 


‘God does not intend us to be bored with our religion, and it is perhaps no accident 
at the sacred record of His revelation to us should also be the most exciting of all collections 


of literature ... from the ancient world’ 


By ROBERT C. DENTAN 


h ready and satisfying recogni- 


‘he world has lost much in losing 
Honce common stock of stories, 
‘as and turns of phrase derived 

m Holy Scripture. And yet the 
Sorance of the Bible, which must 

of chief concern to us as Church- 
fi, is not that which prevails 

ng worldly people of general cul- 

2, but rather that which is found, 

oo frequently, among good Chris- 

people, men and women who are 
fuinely devout and honestly trying 
make full use of the Church’s 
aments and other means of grace. 
"h people, today probably know 


wo 
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the Gospels, some of the more fa- 
miliar psalms, and a few favorite 
passages from the prophets and 
epistles, but they do not live in the 
biblical world as their ancestors did 
nor look at their own world through 
the eyes of biblical men, and it is not 
natural for them to express their 
thoughts and emotions in biblical 
terms. 

Perhaps they have tried to read 
the Bible at some time but found it 
dull or difficult, and so have been 
forced to content themselves with 
other religious exercises which make 
less demand upon the mind and will. 
It is unfortunate that it should be 


so, not because an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Bible is generally neces- 
sary for salvation (at least in the 
usual sense), but because without it 
our lives lack some of the depth and 
fullness they ought to have; our 
spiritual horizons are narrower and 
the river of our thought is shallower. 

There are at least three reasons 
which ought to impel us once again 
to become students of the Bible, 
“searchers of the scriptures” like 
the men of ancient Berea (Acts 17: 
11 KJV. The first, and least of all, 
is the sheer fascination of the study. 
It is this which Hazlitt recognized, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


Closing A Colorado ‘Gap’ 


Fundamental missionary outlook in a diocese encompassing more than 
100,000 square miles credited with providing solution to ‘problem’ 


HE BOOM is on again in Colo- 

rado—a state that has quite lit- 
erally been re-discovered during the 
past three or four years—and be- 
cause neither foresight nor acute 
awareness had been the general rule, 
a lot of rapid running has been nec- 
essary in an attempt to catch up with 
the influx of immigrants. 

Latest figures released by Federal 
agencies show that Colorado’s com- 
merce and industry have a combined 
payroll of $1.2 billion a year—double 
that of six years ago; almost a quar- 
ter billion dollars poured into new 
home construction in 1954—a 30 per 
cent jump over 19538; ventures are 
seeking almost seven times more 
money from public financing than in 
1951; in six years there has been a 
22 per cent rise in commercial and 
industrial firms, employing 27 per 
cent more people. 

With facilities and services pushed 
almost beyond endurance, pencils 


Father-son team: The Fosters, who divide their work so 
as to be in at least three of five missions on Sundays 


By RUTH M. OGLE 


have scratched and gray matter 
pulsed in the glow of much midnight 
oil, trying to translate “how” into 
“now”. 

In the Church in Colorado, the gap 
between “how” and “now” is slowly 
shrinking as past planning and fig- 
uring begin to show results at both 
parish and diocesan levels. 

Basically, the solution to the “prob- 
lem” has been a zealous application 
of a fundamental missionary attitude 
in both clergy and laity, not only fit- 
ting but necessary in a diocese en- 
compassing over 100,000 square 
miles, where most of the communi- 
ties are small and separated by nat- 
ural barriers as well as many miles. 

Necessity for extended and revital- 
ized missionary activity was repeat- 
edly emphasized during his episco- 
pate by Bishop Harold L. Bowen, 
Colorado’s retired diocesan, and on 
his foundations Bishop Joseph S. 
Minnis is continuing to build. 


The most recent project at the ! 
diocesan level got under way in June : 


with the appointment of a newly or- 
dained deacon, the Rev. David M. 


Warner, to explore the mushrooming £ 
suburban areas between Denver and { 
Boulder (30 miles northwest) toward 
the eventual establishment of ag 


church in that section. 


A missionary project in the high-\ 


est sense, the first funds available@ 
for the work came from a group off 


clergy who, having tithed for several| 


months, asked that their money bef 


used for the missionary work of the! 
diocese at the Bishop’s discretion. 


The remaining portion of the first; 


year’s expense has been underwrit- 


ten by the newly-organized diocesan 


. 
} 


| 
| 


men’s organization, and will be oneié 


of their projects for some time to 
come. 
But while new positions have been: 


| 


. 
| 


created at the diocesan level — nowW 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46)} 
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Looking down main streets of Grand Junction, center off 


uranium industry—Population has doubled in five yeare™ 


4 


UST FIFTY years ago I was an undergraduate, in 
my junior year at the University of Chicago. I was, I 
hink, a somewhat precocious but essentially normal 
#tudent. My chief subject of interest to start with was 
bociology, the science of human relationships. I was 
materialist, convinced that there is no knowledge 
eyond Science, convinced that human activities are 
holly determined by secular pressures. 

i Religion meant little or nothing to me. As a boy I 
had sung in a choir, and all that sort of thing, but 
With little or no intellectual participation or spiritual 
‘berception. I had even been confirmed in the Episcopal! 

hurch, but that had meant nothing much. 

The rector had come along one day and said that a 
umber of my boy friends were going to be confirmed. 
Did I wish to be one with them? I said I did. I re- 
eived a few superficial instructions, mostly moral in 
ature. Then the bishop laid his hands on me and I 
was supposed to be an informed Christian. That was 
I ll there was to it. I received no further instruction. 
was then thirteen years old. 

| Two years and a half later, I entered the University 


| 
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The author: Canon Bell 


UNDAMENTAL CONVERSION — 


‘All down the ages men have faced difficulty attempting to find purpose for 
living: They must be told by God that which they themselves cannot discover’ 


By BERNARD I. BELL 


and found myself fascinated by the scientific method, 
particularly as applied toward an understanding of 
human behavior. This satisfied me for awhile, but not 
for long. I began to ask myself why human beings 
could behave in the way they do. There seemed to be 
no adequate answer. Apparently man is unable to 
change himself into anything better than he always 
has been. It was plain that the human race was mak- 
ing and always would make a mess of things. History 
turned out to be a record of man’s continual and incur- 
able incompetence. 

I became more and more consciously aware of the 
essential disappointment inherent in human living and 
in pursuit of learning apart from purpose, eventually 
so much so that I seriously contemplated suicide. 
Why, I asked, should man work and struggle to no end? 
I must be told the purpose of life if I am to under- 
stand. Human scholars, even the wisest of them, can- 
not grasp what is needed. None of them knows enough 
or has facility enough for such discovery. 

What is the sense in living? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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| The : 
protestan 
Tr dition 


| Tr 


The heritage 
bequeathed to us 
by the founding 
fathers of 
Protestantism 


A MAGNIFICENTLY inspiring 
book that shows us what we 
owe to: 


Luther — the revolutionary 
genius who led the way 


Calvin—the great statesman 
and doctrinarian of the 
young church 


The Sectarians — the 16th 
and 17th century Protestants 
who moved toward all the 
separate sects we count as 
Protestant today 


Finally, in sharp, cogent terms, 
Dr Whale considers the ques- 
tion—Where does Protestantism 
go from here? The modern is- 
sues of tolerance and intoler- 
ance, the conflict between 
Church and State, and the need 
for unity in the Church find an 
eloquent spokesman in this live- 
ly and provocative thinker. 


THE 


PROTESTANT 
TRADITION 


by J. S. Whale 


$3.75, at your bookseller’s 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


| BOOK REVIEWS | 


Biblical Exposition 


Every sermon in volume of 93 has Scriptural text 


By EDMUND FULLER 


OT LONG ago I had a conversa- 

tion with a colleague on the sub- 
ject of Biblical exposition. It stemmed 
from my feeling that a great deal of 
contemporary exposition is consider- 
ably less than profound in its depth 
of penetration. This seems true to 
me even of the great Interpreter’s 
Bible, in which the exposition is dis- 
tinctly variable, sometimes fine but 
sometimes disappointing. 

My friend, a priest, asked me if I 
knew Robertson’s Sermons. There, 
he felt, Biblical exposition was to be 
seen at a high level. He set me on the 
trail of a book which I feel is emi- 
nently worth reporting about, for 
those who do not know it, and as a 
reminder to those who may be famil- 
iar with it. 
> Robertson’s Sermons. By Fred- 
erick W. Robertson. Harper. 838 pp. 
$1.95. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
is a big book at an extraordinarily 
low price, due to its long history in 
print. The current volume is its 
Seventy-Seventh Anniversary Edi- 
tion. Books of sermons, especially in 
our time, are not notoriously big 
sellers— and in fact I do not review 
a great many of them. Yet here is a 
volume of ninety-three sermons, most 
of them longer than those of the 
present, preached mainly in the mid 
years of the 19th century, at Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, which have found 
an audience continually since their 
first publication. 

Here is a true Biblical preaching. 
Every sermon has a scriptural text, 
often a long one, and proceeds to 
expound and develop its meanings 
and implications, blending scholar- 
ship, eloquence and humane wisdom. 

From its many treasures space 
allows me to touch only upon his 
sermon on “The Skepticism of Pi- 
late,” characteristically brilliant. 

“There is boundless danger in all 
inquiry which is merely curious .. . 
for truth is for the heart rather than 
the intellect. If it is not done it 
becomes unreal—as gloomily unreal 
and as dreamily impalpable as it was 
to Pilate.” This reminded me of Dean 
Pike’s recent book, Doing the Truth 
(Doubleday). 


In terms acutely meaningful fox 
us, he warns of “the two result 
which come from all claims to ing 
fallibility, and all prohibition oj 
inquiry. They make bigots of the feei€ 
ble-minded who can not think: cow 
ardly bigots, who at the bidding 03 
their priests or ministers swell thé 
ferocious cry which forces a govern 
ment, or a judge, or a bishop, té 
persecute some opinion which they 
fear and hate; turning private opin} 
ion into civil crime .. .” By suck 
methods, he asserts, “you make fa 
natics, and you make skeptics ; be) 
lievers you can not make.” 

Presumably Robertson is welt 
known to the clergy. I commend him 
to the Christian layman. You wil 
see why he has been called one 0: 
the greatest preachers in the Eng; 
lish-speaking world. 


> The Episcopal Church and {ff 
Work. Vol. 6, The Church’s Teaciv 
ing Series. By Powel Mills Dawlex 
Seabury. 310 pp. $2.50. 

Dr. Dawley, author of Chapters % 
Church History, contributes now hii 


| 


Pa of the Early Church | 


| 

| 

| I 

Prayers of the Middle Ages 
Compiled by J. Manning Potts | 
Two books that serve as a spiritual I) 
bridge across 15 centuries to aid your | 
prayer life. Much used in private de- | | 
votions and in public worship. Flexible » 
imitation leather binding. Size 3¥2 x 5% i 
inches. 96 pages. 50c each, $5.00 per || 
dozen, postpaid. Order from 


Gyo Uyper Ron 


The world’s most widely used |, 
devotional guide | 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. | 
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‘2cond volume, number six, to The 
‘hurch’s Teaching Series. It does its 
+b, which is factual in essence rather 
han interpretive, with admirable 
neision and clarity. 
~The work is organized in three 
ipctions. Part I, historical, reviews 
‘ne Anglican tradition, the history of 
he English Church, and the emer- 
ence of the P. E. Church in the 
+. S. In spite of its unavoidable 
iirevity, this is achieved in a manner 
jiving a full sense of origins and 
jontinuity. 
# Part II reviews the organizational 
‘ructure of the Church and its body 
+f canon law. 
# Part III surveys the diversity of 
ye Church’s activity, ranging 


By its nature, The Episcopal 
thurch and Its Work would not be 


‘eries. Yet it is of great importance 
a the education of a churchman and 


‘Iso is at hand. 


?- The Care of All the Churches. By 
Vewis Bliss Whittemore. Seabury. 
46 pp. $3.00. 

+ It bears the subtitle: “The Back- 
jround, Work and Opportunity of 
1e American Episcopate.” It dis- 
“asses the functions and responsi- 
Vilities of a bishop other than that 
he comes once a year for confirma- 
on.” Bishop Whittemore means this 
istructive book to serve clergy and 
‘ity alike. 

/ Interesting is its appraisal of our 
ouse of Bishops: ‘. . . the House 
s not achieved the commanding 
fluence of which it is capable. We 
ve had and continue to have great 
shops . . . but we do not have a 
eat House of Bishops. With an 
ormous spiritual potential, the 
ouse has oftentimes been hesitant 
‘nd vacillating. It is a mild House. 
‘he new bishop finds a warm wel- 
‘ome but not a transforming power. 
vhere is a pleasant glow, but not 
nat fierce heat and rushing mighty 
vind which would do more than any- 
jaing else to mold him into his office.” 


+21 Stayed. By Virginia Pasley. 
Varrar, Straus & Cudahy. 248 pp. 
3.50. 

' Developed from a series of news- 
aper articles, this book makes a 
tudy of the case histories of the 
wenty-one G. I. war prisoners, in 
(orea, who elected to join the Chinese 
‘eds rather than to come home. It is 
ertainly interesting and possibly 
mportant. 
: 
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Important reading in this 
General Convention Year 


By POWEL MILLS DAWLEY 
ae* ; ly with the collaboration of James Thayer Addison 
ty Volume VI of The Church's Teaching series 


WRITTEN with the assistance of the Author’s 

Committee of the Department of Christian 
Education—here is the complete description of 
the heritage, structure, and activities of the 
Church. A book that is required (and intensely 
interesting) reading for all Episcopalians. With 
maps and tables. 320 pages, cloth, $2.50 


Anglican Congress—1954 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 
Edited by POWEL MILLS DAWLEY for the Editorial Committee of 
the Congress. The addresses, findings, and resolutions of. our great 
world-wide Congress (the first in 46 years)—a book to be read and 
studied by Churchmen everywhere. 288 pages, paper, $1.50 


One and All 


MINNEAPOLIS AND EVANSTON 


A. concise but significant pictorial summary of the Anglican Congress 
and the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 

32 pages, 58 photographs, 30¢ 
5 for $1.35 +° 10 for $2.50 + 50 for $11.00 + 100 for $20.00 


The Book of Common Prayer 


in the mew convenient size (4-5/16" x 63%”). Black hand grained 
morocco, limp, gold edges, gold roll. (1632x) $9.00; red (1633x), 
blue (1634x), maroon (1635x) $9.50. 


Or order the combination Prayer Book and Hymnal in the same style. 
Black (1672x) $12.50; red (1673x), blue (1674x), maroon (1675x) 
$13.50 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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It’s not that I think phenomena of 
this sort can be understood simply 
through case investigation. But such 
data surely have meaning and can be 
profitably, thoughtfully considered. 
As Miss Pasley says: “No one read- 
ing the unhappy life stories of the 
twenty-one—stories of broken homes, 
poverty, brutal treatment, serious 
emotional problems and scanty edu- 
cation—could fail to see how vulner- 
able they were, how pitifully ill- 
equipped to withstand the psycho- 
logical warfare the Reds waged 
against them.” 

Perhaps the most vital point is 
that their schools did not “give them 
any rounded idea of what Commu- 
nism is or what it stands for. For 
the twenty-one, as for most of the 


Why not rent a steamship, and hold the convention on board? 


THE REY. SAMUEL ENTWHISTLE 


by The Rev. Thomas V. Barrett 


Rector of R. E. Lee Memorial Church, Lexington, Va. 


Written in a spirit of fun, this collection of stories whimsically 
describes the “adventures” in the day to day life of a clergyman 


of the Episcopal Church. 


prisoners of war that did return, 
Communism was a dirty word, a 
faceless menace.” It is ironic that the 
Communists were disappointed in 
their efforts to cultivate Negroes. 
Possibly, as a Negro soldier sug- 
gested, it was. because, “A lot of our 
boys had been worked over by them 
back home.” In short, they had some 
knowledge of what it was about. 

21 Stayed is a piece of superior 
journalism, of natural “human in- 
terest”? appeal, calculated to make 
us search ourselves, our society, and 
our educational attitudes. 

Decidedly related in some of its 
implications is a book I’m late in 
noting. 


>Home Again. By James Edmis- 


30 


The book opens with the Rey. Mr. Entwhistle receiving a dele- 
gation from the Church of the Tribulation, to which he is to be 
called as rector, and then carries the reader through various 
episodes of parish life, such as the problems with the new 
organist, the vicissitudes of the rector with the Acolytes’ Society 
of St. Ambrosia, the receipt of material from “381,” the arrival 
of the new curate, the trials and tribulations of trying to take 
a day off for a picnic, and an illuminating visit from the Bishop. 

The last three chapters deal with planning for General Con- 
vention (meeting in Bali), and the illustration above is from this 
section of the book. 


The Rev. Mr. Entwhistle is a combination of Caspar Milque- 
toast and Don Quixote; a sort of American Don Camillo, whose 
best achievements in his chosen profession are supported by the 
sagacity and truthfulness of his somewhat skeptical wife. 


Pub. Date—Sept. 5th. 


Illustrated, Price, $3.00 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 e 29 KE. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 


Oa 


ton. Woablenay 316 pp. $4.00. 

Cast in fictional form, but based 
upon factual material, this book tell 
absorbingly the story of the war; 
time internment and subsequeni 
relocation of the Nisei, the Japa) 
nese-Americans, of California. Real 
istically, it shows the sometime 
shameful violations we make in thi; 
country of our own standards. No 
least of all, it reflects the fine char! 
acter and quality of our citizens ox 
Japanese origin. Distinctly worth| 
while. 

Again, another affirmative boo 
of related theme. 


> Adventures in Brotherhood. B; 
James E. Pitt. Farrar, Straus 4 
Cudahy. 242 pp. $3.00. 

Taking as a keynote the statement 
“A great deal of good can be done i 
this world if we do not care who get 
the credit,” Mr. Pitt traces the hisi 
tory and accomplishments of Thi 
National Conference of Christian| 
and Jews. It is a heartening study 
of disinterested social action result 
ing in tangible gains in communit; 
relationships. 

Winding up this sequence of asi 
sociated ideas, I commend 


> God’s Men of Color. By Albert £ 
Foley, S. J. Farrar, Straus & Cudal 
hy. 822 pp. $4.50. 

Any Christian reader could fini 
interest and value in Father Foley’ 
group biographical study of Ameri 
can Negro Catholic Priests, fro 
1854-1954. It is one more evidenai 
that there are always dynamic coun 
ter-forces working even in the chrom 
icles of the least admirable phas 
of national, or simply human, con 
duct. END 


RECOMMENDED READING 
Robertson’s Sermons, Harper. $1.95. 


Episcopal Church and Its Work. Dawy 
ley. Seabury. $2.50. 


I and Thou. Martin Buber. Scribe! 
$1.50. 


Good and Evil. Martin Buber. Seritiig 
ners. $2.75. | 
Augustine: Confessions and Enchirid) 
ion. Westminster Press. $5.00. } 
Augustine: Later Works. Westmit/! 
ster Press. $5.00. | 
Introductory Papers on Dante. Dow! 
othy Sayers. Harper. $4.00. if 


The Bent World. J. V. L. Casserlex’ 
Oxford. $4.00. 1 


Land and People of South Africa. Alalli 
Paton. Lippincott. $2.75. i 


The New Being. Paul Tillich. Scril! 
ners. $2.75. 
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Episcopal 


| =| The NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Your Agent in the Worldwide 
Mission of the Church . . . 


church 


ion MIGHT think of the National Council as the “vestry” of your 
national Church. It carries on the work of the Episcopal Church at 
home and abroad. Like your parish vestry, members of the National 
Council are democratically elected. General Convention elects to the 


F | National Council, four bishops, four priests, eight 
ig THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


laymen and, on the nomination of the Woman’s 


nic of e°oee®o 
on; ira Auxiliary, four women. In addition one member is 
GENERAL x 


CONVENTION 


Se elected by each of the eight geographical provinces 


of the Church, making twenty-eight members in all, 


Oo ee NATIONAL 
<S “J COUNCIL 


Le STARE plus the president, vice-president, and treasurer. The 
National Council derives its authority from General Convention and the 

) program it oversees is carried out by the National Council Staff. 

; As you share in choosing its membership, choose prayerfully .. . 

| acquaint yourself with its program ... support its action. For this is 

| 

; 


your National Council ... your agent in the Church’s worldwide mission. 


Learn more about your National Council from the informative color 
flmstrip This Is Your National Council. Sale price $5. Order today 
from Audio Visual Division, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ¢ 281 FOURTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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The ‘Shrike’ And Self 


Reviewer thanks producers for Faith ‘reminder’ 


By VAN A. 


oo’) P\HE SHRIKE” was a coldly hor- 

rifying stage play of a man 
legally entrapped in the mental ward 
of a large metropolitan hospital by 
his malevolent wife. Jose Ferrer, the 
producer, director and star of that 
play which won the Pulitzer Prize, 
has now brought it to the screen. It 
is inevitable, I suppose, that one com- 
pare it with the play and that the 
movie come off second best, as the 
critics all more or less agreed that 
it did. 

Actually such a comparison is not 
quite fair, because the picture in 
many respects is quite a different 
drama and it should stand or fall, as 
it were, on its own merits as a story. 
In the play, the situation itself con- 
tains the terror—a man cleverly 
trapped so that the only way out of 
the hell of a mental ward is to return 
to a marriage which is hardly more 
tolerable. But he has no choice, or 
rather, each choice is almost unbear- 
able, and in the end he is completely 
shattered and beaten. 

Flashback Technique Used 

The motion picture, on the other 
hand, focuses not so much on the 
hospital situation but more on the 
characterization. By utilizing the 
flashback technique, we learn how 
he has gotten there and why his wife 
unconsciously wants to keep him 
there. The motion picture begins 
where most Hollywood pictures end, 
with a happy love affair between two 
charming people and their marriage. 
It is also more true to life, in that 
their marriage is not seen as a solu- 
tion to their personal problems but 
only the beginning of them. 

Jose Ferrer, in the drama as in 
real life, is a Broadway director des- 
perately anxious, like so many of us, 
to be a success. Also, like so many of 
us, this success is measured less by 
his own standards than by the stand- 
ards of others. He falls in love with 
a woman he later remembers pri- 
marily because she was so “young, 
fresh and beautiful” and because she 
was one “who gave me so much self- 
confidence.” 

As his plays begin to fail, he be- 
comes less sure of himself and more 
and more dependent upon her, a de- 
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pendence which she accepts, not ma- 
liciously but partially because she 
confuses his continual need for reas- 
surance with genuine love. The hos- 
pital is the place where the relation- 
ship finally becomes clarified; where 
he comes to an awareness of his 
emptiness, and she of her domineer- 
ingness. 

In a sense the picture has a pro- 
fundity which was lacking in the 
play, for the problem is not simply 
how he can escape an external trap 
—horrifying as it is—but how he 
can live with himself, how he can ac- 
cept failure and how he can learn 
to love without losing his own per- 
sonality in the process. I say pro- 
found because this is a peculiar prob- 
lem of American culture where we 
are taught never to face the reality 
of failure, and where we are told that 
romantic love is the answer to our 
personal loneliness and lack of self- 
confidence. 

It is interesting that Mr. Ferrer 
should choose June Allyson for, the 
role of the Shrike, a choice which 
the critics generally deplored and 
which is certainly a departure for 
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June Allyson and Ferrer—Film version focuses more on characterizatiow 
— . \\\ aii i } 


her. For she somehow has come to, 
personify the type the movies and) 
the advertising men so often recom- 
mend as the wife every man needs;, 
the fresh and effervescent young; 
thing Jimmy Stewart has returned) 
to in so many innocuous pictures, the; 
one whose steadfastness ultimately 
overcomes every defect of character} 
in the men she loves. 

That she should be the Shrike 
would have been a colossal form of 
miscasting if by a shrike one has inj 
mind a deliberately malevolent bird\ 
of prey, as was the case in the stage 
play. But that she should be a shrikelf 
in the sense that the idolatry which 
we extend to her gradually causes} 
us to lose our own being, since it is| 
based on a false image, is somehowy 
ironically appropriate. A touch of) 
wisdom, perhaps, although I do not) 
claim that the producers of the pic-: 
ture were consciously aware of it. 

However more penetrating the 
diagnosis of the human problem inj 
the picture, one can scarcely say thet 
same for the ending. Upon a word! 
from the psychiatrist, her sins arer 
confessed, and her guilt absolved. 
She acknowledges her complicity andl 
lovingly offers her husband his free— 
dom. This gesture restores her in 
his eyes to her old wholesome, con-’ 
fidence-giving self and he chooses t 
return with her and begin life over 
again. 

His newfound resolution finds ex-¢ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36)j 
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“Ka bout SCHOOLS & COLLEGES T%& 


What shall I write to Suzie New-Girl? 


Hannah More Academy | HASELL. .. 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
iEparatory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
‘vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
Wsports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 


ah Director. Reistertown, Md. 
ISANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation, 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
1& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


NORTHWESTERN NAVAL ACADEMY 


istinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of. academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
eago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTO basic. 
All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 


MILITARY AND 


Write for catalogs. 


1158 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


: 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
| Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 
. A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
| sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
Rey. D. G. Thomas 
Chaplain 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,’ Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 
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For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


seeing . . 


a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


vocational and general courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale 66 Mass. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Bpiscopal Day School for Pre-School 
and Elementary Boys and Girls. 
Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ‘““Way of Life’’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


ST. 


Founded 


“@hattuck School : 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies, Its 
complete program—treligious, academic, social, military 
—is integrated to help boys grow ‘‘in wisdom and stat- 
ure and in favor with God and man.” 


The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, Jr., Headmaster 
450 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalogue write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio. Texas 
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St. Anne’s School 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Dear Suzie New-Girl: 


I am your “big sister” and I am supposed to tell you 
about St. Anne’s. Of course I will have to leave a lot 
until I see you. I will be there when you come, because 
the seniors have a party Monday night, and then they 
welcome everybody else Tuesday. 

The first days of school are all tests—bad, but not 
too bad. Then there are meetings about how to do what 
when, and what not to do at all—do not bring loafers 
or chewing gum; (do bring soft slippers so you can 
walk quietly—lots of food tastes better at midnight!) 
The first Saturday there is an old girl-new girl soft 
ball game, and there’s a big party, and there’s sight 


Ed. Note: Writing turns to thinking. 

Why, the fun’s not everything! How can I tell her 
what St. Anne’s is really like? The Christmas parties 
for those cute day nursery children, getting my “big 
sister’s’” candle at Class Night, finding out that study 
can make sense, chapel talks and what it means to 
“hate the sin but love the sinner’, why the Service 
Council wrote the Honor Code. And real friendship. 
I do want to mean as much to my little sister as my “big 
sister” has meant to me. This is so hard to write! 
Maybe I’d better start all over. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M, 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 230. Lower 90. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. € Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 


W. MILAN DAVIS. President 


Schools 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———— 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘“B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 
1_year hospital course in practical nursing for women 


18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September. For information write: Dlrector of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvanla, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


A boarding school established in 1919 for the boys 
of the choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth 
Avenue. Grades 5-8. New $500,000 school residence. 
High academic standards. Fully accredited. Excel- 
lent musical training. Strong Roe and arts pro- 


gram. Endowed. Full fee—$400 per year. 
William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 


123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 
BDO BPP OLD PP PLA ON 
Boys, grades 7-12. College 


re 
St. Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities, Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
campus. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activ- 
ities; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of'it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 
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—FUNDAMENTAL— 
CONVERSION 


‘No one may... hide’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
being is to arrive at peace of mind, 
he must somehow find out what is 
the sense of his existence; why one 
must go from youth through adoles- 
cence and maturity to age and finally 
to dissolution. What is the sense of 
it? Must everyone in the end come 
to nothing except a bit of dust to be 
buried or burned? Is this the ignom- 
inious but necessary end of man’s 
long struggle? 

No one may wholly hide from this 
query. One may try to do so. One may 
attempt to forget and to find sufficient 
security of soul in lesser things than 
a consideration of the reason for 
being. No one succeeds very well in 
such evasions, not even when young, 
when the world and the flesh often 
seem to promise almost enough to 
satisfy. One at length finds out that 
absorbing distractions are not suf- 
ficient. One may find freedom for a 
while in the pursuit of ambition, 
applause, physical pleasure, the cur- 
ious explorations of the human mind, 
in the arts, in love and marriage 
and children. Inevitably we find we 
must return to the main question. 
We must know why. 

Surely, then, a chief aim of edu- 
cation should be to assist us when 
we are young, and then all through 
life, to tackle this problem and ar- 
rive at some kind of solution that will 
satisfy. 

One may say, perhaps, that all this 
inner discontent applies only to 
people who are past youth. I have 
not found it so. The essential unhap- 
piness of the usual University under- 
graduate is something one hates to 
look upon. Young or old, we are in 
the same boat. We do not know the 
essential why. No one tells us how to 
find out why, if indeed there is any 
way to find out. We tend to give up 


achools 


NORTH CENTRAL 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
Stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 
ee a 


MILITARY 


SOUTH 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 
A ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


An Episcopal Church Boarding School for 
boys and girls, grades one through high 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge © 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes- 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- 
ington. Literature sent on request. 
(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Business, 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- | 


tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 


equipment. Gymnasium, Indoor swimming pool. Wooded i 


campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation, Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


® 
Sane eat For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Tunior College and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Heo- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Hlevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate $895. Catalog. 
R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Wa. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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the problem, the young somewhat 
jind the middle-aged more so. But 
/siving it up brings no peace or hap- 
“iiness. 
»} Too much reliance, much too much, 
os placed today upon the study of 
“Science and the scientific method. 
) do not mean that we study too much 
‘Science. That is certainly not true. 
‘Nor do I mean that the study of 
‘Science is not tremendously bene- 
ficial to the human race. It certainly 
lis. It supplies us with tremendous 
tbources of comfort and ease. It has, 
»>f course, also supplied us with 
‘nighly effective means of self-destruc- 
thion. Science is a great blessing and 
Yeverybody should study it as far as 
ne or she has a chance to do so. 
‘| The point I am driving at is that 
‘no matter how much you know 
through Science, you are still dealing 
nly with facts and forces and not 
‘with purpose at all. Sometimes people 
say that in former days too much 
dattention was given in education to 
the consideration of mere facts. Chil- 
Mren were brought up to think of 
Nittle else. What such critics fail to 
recognize is that our present day 
education also deals almost exclusive- 
*y with facts. Indeed those who are 
really good scientists not only admit, 
ut are rather proud, when they are 
sable to keep purpose out of their con- 
‘siderations altogether. 
Good scientists do not ask the 

“question why. What they are con- 

erned with is What, with the exam- 
fination of that which can be ap- 
Yoroached objectively. One can get 
‘so absorbed in this sort of study 
‘that the idea of purpose becomes 
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positively an intrusion. What we 
need is not less scientific study but 
more study of a sort which is extra- 
scientific, which has to do with pur- 
pose. 

This necessity is not overlooked 
by all of our educators. Many of 
them recognize the situation for 
what it is; but they are tempted to 
look for their supplementing of sci- 
entific knowledge to philosophical 
speculation. There is no denying that 
Dialectic sharpens the wits and de- 
velops the mind; but, like Science, 
it is inadequate to reveal meaning. 
Those who depend upon it for that 
are all too apt to find themselves in 
the position of the Persian who tells 
us that he has been accustomed to 
consult sages and learned men in an 
attempted discovery of purpose for 
living, only to find in the end he has 
come out the same door through 
which he entered. Certainly educa- 
tion ought to make a large place for 
Dialectic, even as it must make a 
large place for Science. 

If neither of these disciplines gives 
the answer desired, or can give it, 
how may anyone discover that pur- 
pose without knowledge of which man 
remains essentially ignorant of that 
which most he needs to know? Ali 
down the ages men have faced this 
difficulty. They must know purpose 
and they cannot discover purpose. 

About this central matter they are 
and must remain Agnostic. When 
they find this out, there are two pos- 
sible courses for them. They may 
give up the problem altogether, which 
they dare not do if they would re- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Ann Holland 


Our new illustrated 
catalog will tell you 
the full story. 


studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3. Pa. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 


Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 
BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


CHURCH LINENS 


"WAR 
IS CONTRARY TO THE 


WILL OF GOD” 
For information on the 


EPISCOPAL PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Amsterdam Assembly 


write to 


9 E. 94th St., New York 28, N. Y. 


hurch Furniture 
anal 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


CHURCH PEWS 
Manufactured im eur own Bi 
factory et lewrenceville, 
Va, Buy Direct from Fac- 
tory. Free Catalog. 


FLOWER 


Cassocks—Surplices 


Eucharistic Vestments 
EMBROIDERIES 


ALTAR LINENS All embroidery 


is hand done. 
J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


At General Convention 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 


MASS and BREAKFAST 
Tuesday, September 13, 
7:30 a.m. 
at St. Mark’s, Honolulu 


EVERYBODY IS WELCOME 


Send Breakfast Reservations to 


ST. MARK’S MISSION 
539 Kapahulu Avenue, Honolulu 


y-——— THE YOUNG WOMEN'S ——— 


BOARDING HOME ASSOCIATION 
Coles House 


Three lovely Colonial houses with attractive 
rooms. Centrally located. Girls 18-35. Refer- 
ences required. Board $12.00 to $17.00 per 
week, eee meals. Apply to House 
Mother . . 


Miss Laura S. Fulford 
915 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Samui Collins 


08-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO.~....~— 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
G veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, Price $7. 50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, ‘3720 Williams Lane, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


Serving the Church since J884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust- Goriiam Co. 


New York. 


Chicago 
29 E. Machen $1. 


- 14 E. 41st St. 


San Francisco 
261 Golden Gete Ave. 


main sane and happy, or else they 
must be told by God that which they 
themselves cannot discover. 

If purpose is to be known, it must 
be learned from God Himself. God 
alone knows what the meaning of 
everything is, or of anything, or of 
anybody. When people are ready to 
take this Agnostic position it is a 
question of God or nothing, God or 
bewildered purposelessness. Man is 
thus driven to religion; he cannot 
help it unless indeed he is to abandon 
that search for meaning which he 
knows to be essential for him, suffic- 
ent to lead him to poise, to peace. 

All this came home vigorously to 
me in the Spring of 1905. I was 
tempted to abandon then and there 
the search for meaning. But if I did, 
what was the use of living any long- 
er? All my struggles would end in 
nothing but a cadaver. Was it worth- 
while going through the difficulties 
of life in order to arrive at that 
tragic ending? Would it not be better 
forthwith to blow my brains out? 

I asked myself this devasting 
question one Sunday afternoon when 
I was alone in my fraternity house. 
I concluded that logically suicide was 
the only sensible solution, the facts 
being what they were; but I knew 
at once that I had no intention of 
killing myself. I was quite sure that 
there must be an answer somewhere 
to the question of what could make 
life worth living. 

The logic which drove me toward 
suicide was impeccable, but the con- 
clusion was ridiculous. Therefore it 
must be that my premises were 
wrong. It was this process of think- 
ing which drove me to religion. That 
pathway would be difficult, but at 
least it might get me somewhere 
worth getting to. 


— THE ‘SHRIKE’ AND SELF 


It wasn’t more ‘working for happiness’ he needed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 

pression in his last line, “Now I 
realize that one has to work for his 
happiness.” One might say that the 
image of the All-American wife who 
cures all conquers the image of the 
Shrike who has for nine years grad- 
ually reduced him to a state of ab- 
ject dependence upon her. Yet in a 
sense, they are one and the same, she 
becomes a shrike to just the extent 
that he is completely dependent upon 
her. 

It wasn’t more “working for hap- 
piness” that he needed, however much 
we may welcome this philosophy of 
life in preference to the usual pana- 
ceas of romantic love. He needs a 
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I have in the half century since 
seen a great many people go through 
disillusionment with Science and) 
Dialectic and come out not in con- 
fusion or near despair but in religion. \j 

Perhaps to make such a change, 
in point of view toward everything ; 
is what is meant by “getting conver- | 
ted.” Conversion becomes not an: 
emotional orgy but an intellectual, 
determination and procedure. To: 
help thoughtful people to such con- ! 
version is the most important task 
facing the Christian Church. | 

This being true, it does seem that} 
the Church, in attempting to help| 
University people toward intellect- 
ual and spiritual maturity, wastes § 
a lot of time and effort on matters § 
of relatively insignificant concern. 

Since no man can get to God, the¢ 
Unknowable Absolute, and if Godf 
alone can reveal meaning, then one 
must depend upon God’s self-trans- | 
lation into terms that are within the 
comprehension of human beings. 

This is what the Christian religion 
attempts to put into words. It says¥ 
that there is the Unknowable God. |} 
It calls Him God the Father. All we¢ 
know about Him is that He is one,’ 
benevolent, that He is all-powerful 
and master of all that is, that every-’ 
thing exists because He wishes it to: 
exist and for a purpose which only; 
He knows. 

Christianity then goes on to say! 
that because of man’s essential in- 
capacity God translates Himself into‘ 
terms within the power of the human! 
mind to grasp. In these terms Godt 
can reveal the utter mystery. 

To discover this, to accept God’s’ 
self-revelation, is the first step in 
religion. To make this discovery, to 
start thinking, acting in terms of it! 
is what is meant by conversion. END]} 


love Tae chic with another a 
from the need to gain confidence, nor}! 
as a support for a flagging ego, but}| 
as a response freely given out of the 
depths of his own being. i 

The question of how much love is|| 
possible is a religious question, and | 
not merely a psychological one. It is|| 
one to which we believe the Christian) 
faith has a word. Faith, from one) 
point of view, is simply—but far) 
from simply—willing to be oneself|. 
before God, a definition we cannot) 
have expected the producers of ‘“The| 
Shrike” to have been aware of, al-| 
though we can quite humbly thank| 
them for reminding us of it. END 
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ANHOUNCING 


ONOMY 


ECAUSE—the Church needs a first hand 

understanding of mission work before it 

can marshall the kind of support needed 
to meet today’s missionary challenges... and be- 
cause so many leaders of the Church have urged 
the setting up of inexpensive tours to the mission 
fields as a part of a comprehensive program of 
education and recreation —— TRAVEL ARRANGE- 
MENTS in cooperation with Episcopal Church- 
news, makes this first general announcement of 


BY AIR OR BY SEA Economy Tours will use 
regularly scheduled air or steamship service. In cases of larger 
groups, specially chartered accommodations will be arranged to 
effect greater savings. 


ENDORSEMENT economy Tours will be arranged 
with the endorsement of Episcopal Churchnews and outstanding 
church authorities, locally and in the missionary areas to be 
visited. 


BUDGET PLAN Even though every cost of ECONOMY 
TOURS will be held to the barest minimum (without sacrificing 
comfort), there will be some who will want to budget the cost 
involved . . . so—it will be possible to finance the total cost of 
any tour. 


TOURS 


lo the Episcopal Missions 
throughout the world 


Economy Tours. Regularly, beginning soon, we 
will arrange personally conducted tours to our 
Church’s mission fields . . . to such places as 


Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, Brazil, Africa, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, and Mexico. Many months 
of planning have gone into Economy ‘TouRsS— 
with the result that we will be able to blend a 
high degree of dramatic entertainment and lots 
of see-how education in tours that will be sur- 
prisingly low in cost. 


ALL TOURS PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


In a real sense, the worth of a tour often stems from the individual 
who escorts the group. Arrangements will be made for outstanding 
leaders of the Church to personally conduct each tour. Tour con- 
ductors will be selected because of special knowledge of the 
mission fields to be visited. 


Watch FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 


which will be made exclusively in 
this magazine. While ECONOMY 
TOURS have been developed in cooperation with 
Episcopal Churchnews, they will be 
presented for the enjoyment and 
the benefit of the whole Church 
—primarily to be a means 
of promoting a more widespread 
knowledge of the mission work of 
the Episcopal Church .. . a task 
in which all of us share equal 
responsibility. 


Travel ARRANGEMENTS 


NUMBER ONE FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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[WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


Why Tell God What To Do? 


He knows that ‘communion with Him’ is what we 


F ADULTS were as honest in their 

questions about prayer as our 
young people are, there would be 
more real worship and prayer and 
less sentimental, slipshod thinking 
on the subject. Have you noticed the 
astonishing notion some folks have— 
they imply that they are conferring a 
favor on God by going to Church to 
worship Him, or punishing Him by 
staying away? 

So it is with prayer. There are 
those who condescend to speak to Al- 
mighty God, instead of having within 
them a constant astonishment and 
thankfulness that we are allowed the 
tremendous privilege of communion 
with Him, a wonder which brings 
with it both judgment and joy. 

This week we have a young person 
a little afraid that his question is 
foolish. It is not—and has not each 
one of us had it in mind at some time 
or other? 

Dear Dora Chaplin: 

This may sound like a silly question, 
but it is a real stumbling block to me. 
When I am going to say my prayers I 
often think, “There’s no sense in doing 
this. I mustn’t order God to do things. 
He knows what I need, so why ask about 
it when He knows beforehand? We can’t 
make Him change His mind, can we?” 
Sometimes this thought puts me off pray- 
ing altogether. 

Bob... (17 years old) 


Dear Bob: 

Yours is a very good question. To 
begin with, we need to think about 
prayer as a whole before we can con- 
sider the particular kind of prayer 
you mention, which happens to be 
Asking—asking for self, or asking 
for others, otherwise called Petition 
and Intercession. 

For a moment, think of prayer as 
coming into the presence of God and 
conversing with Him; we hope coop- 
erating with Him. In some ways it is 
not unlike a conversation with an 
earthly friend, a dialogue. Until the 
telephone was invented we visited the 
friend in order to speak to him per- 
sonally, but even the modern inven- 
tion of the telephone does not spoil 
our analogy, for whether you tele- 
phone a friend or visit him in person 
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With Answers By DORA CHAPLIN 


you may do it for one of these rea- 
sons: 

1. You are lonely or bored and you 
want the reassurance of his friend- 
ship. 2. You want to ask him to do 
something for you or for someone 
else. 3. You want to thank him for a 


‘especially in Holy Communion’ 


favor already received. 4. You may 
wish to apologize for some mistake, 
or neglect. 5. You may need his ad- 
vice on a problem. 

Think about those reasons for 
turning to a friend and notice that 
each one of them represents some 
great part of the life of prayer. (The 
Church has names for them, and the 
finding of them might make a good 
topic for discussion some time.) The 
one thing common to them all is rela- 
tionship. You have come to stand be- 
fore your friend and are in commu- 
nion with him. So it should be when 
we-turn to God. 

Communion with God is one of our 
greatest needs. When we look to Him 
for help we are turning to the Source 
of all life, and yet we can come as a 
child to a Father. God knows that 
communion with Him is what we need 
above everything else. That is why 
man must pray. 

It may interest you to know that 
the priest-author, George MacDonald, 
asked and answered your question in 
the last century as follows: 

“But if God is so good as you rep- 


need above all else 


resent Him, and if He knows all that 
we need, and far better than we do 
ourselves, why should it be necessary 
to ask Him for anything? I answer, 


What if He knows prayer to be the 


thing we need first and most? What 


if the main object in God’s idea off 
prayer be the supplying of our great, | 
our endless need—the need of Him- 4 
.. So begins a communion, a} 
talking with God, a coming-to-one 4 
with Him which is the sole end of f 
prayer, yea, of existence itself in its ¥ 


self? . 


infinite phases ... to bring His child 
to His knee, God withholds that man | 
may ask.” A 

I do not think you need feel that 
you are trying to make God change 
His mind. He is the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the universe, and that would 
be an impossible task for man. What 
matters is our trying to discover His 
Will, to accept it and attempt te 
carry it out as well as we are able. 


We can do this only by offering our- ‘ 


selves to God in worship, especially 
in the service of Holy Communion, 
and asking for the grace to under- 
stand His Will for mankind. It helps 


to remember the words, “Our wills 4 


are ours to make them Thine.” 
Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 
We have had a lot of discussions about 


drinking, and we think we are getting 
pretty well-informed. A lot of sensible ? 
people seem to be able to give you the #4 
facts. Now there are rumors about dope- + 
peddling. Do you think there is a serious }) 
dope traffic in this country, and if so, is 


there something we can read about it, 
especially if we are going away from 
home? 

Jack... (18 years old) 


Dear Jack: 


I do think it is important to know | 
something about the effect of nar-} 
cotics both on the individual and on} 
society. It is a very serious problem. | 


Let us hope you never come up 


against it, but the safest thing, as} 
with the problem of alcohol, is to} 


know the facts. Your group can get 
reliable information by sending 40 
cents and asking for the booklet 
Facts About Narcotics, from Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. END 
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Theological Education 


IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


~~ 


Did you know 


That for effective work the Episcopal Church needs 800 additional clergy? 


That the Church runs the risk of losing ground unless more clergy, well- 
trained, are supplied? 


That enrollment in the Church’s Seminaries averaged 1112 for the triennium, 
as compared with 910 for the previous three years? 


That the Seminaries need teachers, buildings, support for current operations? 


That the cost of seminary operation was $1,699 per student in 1954, while 
seminary receipts from student fees was $531 per student? 


That increased costs resulted in a deficit in the total seminary operation in the 
same year? 


That Theological Education Sunday receipts increased to $402,511—or 20% 
of the operating costs of the Seminaries for 1954? 


A NO oy ay 


These, and many other items of important information, 
will be found in the triennial Report of the Standing 
Joint Commission on Theological Education, which 
deserves careful study. 


Ct (i ne) I R le G Je © R Y san 
Berkeley Divinity School New Haven, Conn. 
Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of Kenyon College Gambier, Ohio 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific Berkeley, Calif. 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church Philadelphia 
Episcopal Theological School Cambridge, Mass. 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest Austin, Texas 
The General Theological Seminary New York City 
Nashotah House Nashotah, Wis. 
School of Theology of the University of the South Sewanee, Tenn. 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Evanston, Ill, 
Virginia Theological Seminary Alexandria, Va. 
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SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 


‘Ultimate reason for studying the Bible is to hear the Word of God’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

and wondered at, in his father, and 
which Edmund Wilson rediscovered 
for himself. Although there is noth- 
ing religious in this particular mo- 
tive for studying the Bible, and it 
may seem to some to profane the 
scriptures by reducing them merely 
to the level of secular literature, yet 
we should not minimize its value. 

God does not intend us to be bored 
with our religion, and it is perhaps 
no accident that the sacred record 
of His revelation to us should also 
be the most exciting and colorful of 
all the collections of literature which 
have come down from the ancient 
world. 

The Bible is not a dreary book of 
philosophy by Professor Dry-as-Dust, 
nor a series of ethical preachments 
by Dr. Dull-but-Earnest. It is a story, 
the story of a great people, and inter- 
woven into the fabric of the whole 
are the stories, the intellectual and 
moral strivings and stupendous in- 
sights of countless men and women 
who belong to an antique world, but 
are very much like ourselves. As one 
reads the Bible regularly and intelli- 
gently, he is likely soon to find him- 
self engrossed in the story for its 
own sake, to find themselves living 
on friendly and intimate terms with 
the people whose lives and thoughts 
are recorded on its pages. The kind 
of stimulating human interest and 
pleasurable excitement which comes 
from reading any great book is one 
of the incidental (and by no means 
negligible) rewards of faithful Bible 
study. 

Our Cultural History 

But of course the Bible has a 
special interest for us of the West- 
ern world, because it is an integral 
part of our own cultural history. Far 
as the modern age may seem to have 
drifted from its Christian moorings, 
the most important elements in our 
Western heritage of laws, ideals and 
patterns of thought, are derived from 
the Bible. It has often been pointed 
out that even the philosophy of 
Marxist Communism, in spite of its 
avowed antagonism to religion, is 
merely a perverted and secularized 
version of the biblical hope for the 
Kingdom of God and could not pos- 
sibly have arisen in any culture but 
our own. 

On a much humbler plane, the 
same implicit dependence on the 
Bible can be observed in the case 
of people who profess to reject the 
Christian Creeds and say “it makes 
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no difference what a man believes 
as long as he does what is right.” 
When you ask them what they mean 
by “what is right,” they will answer 
in terms derived from the biblical 
conception of the good life, in most 
cases quite unconscious of the fact 
their idea of what a man ought to 
be is based not only upon the Bible, 
but ultimately on the biblical view 
of the nature of man and his rela- 
tionship to God. 

All of us are creatures of the kind 


First Installment 


SEARCHING 


the 


SCRIPTURES 


in our issue of 
SEPTEMBER 18 


of world in which we have grown 
up and, whether for good or ill, our 
Western world has its deepest roots 
in the Bible and we cannot escape 
its influence. So when we read the 
Christian scriptures we are ‘‘look- 
ing to the rock whence we were 
hewn.” To know the Bible well is 
to deepen our understanding of the 
culture in which we live and our- 
selves as a product of it. 

Finally, we must note that the 
fascination of the Bible and a com- 
prehension of its significance for 
cultural history, while important, are 
for the Chirstian only fortunate by- 
products of his study. William Haz- 
litt was aware that when his father 
poured over the Bible “from morn 
to night” he was not just concerned 
with patriarchal wanderings, distant 
palm trees and ancient caravans, but 
with the fundamental realities of 
human existence. To the young Haz- 
litt his father’s life seemed oddly 
like a dream, but he acknowledged 
that it was a great dream, “a dream 
of infinity and eternity, of death, the 
resurrection and a judgment to 
come!” 

The Christian knows that to be 
in touch with these matters is not 
to dream but to see things as they 
really are. We can live fully only 
as we see our life in its total con- 
text, “the Hills where it rose and 
the Sea where it goes,” and it is from 
the Bible we learn the geography and 
setting of human existence. What- 
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ever else the Bible deals with, it is 
primarily concerned with the things; 
of which Hazlitt’s father dreamed, 
with God and Creation and Judg-2 
ment, with man’s sin and his hope of 
redemption. And it is not merely a 
collection of men’s speculations about 
these things, but contains, for thei 
believing Christian, the very Word! 
of God Himself. It is a story about 
many great men, and many little me 
also, but behind their separate stories! 
there is a greater, the story of God 
at work in His world and amongsts 
His people, creating, judging and re+ 
deeming, and in the process making 
known to man the purpose of his life 
upon earth and the means for realiz4 
ing it. 
The ultimate reason for studying 
the Bible is to hear the Word of God 
If we believe and know, as Chris= 
tians do, that God’s Word is there, 
there can be no doubt that our search) 
for it is worth the effort it will take.s 
But how are we to do it? The firsts 
steps of Bible study are not easy i 
they have to be taken alone, and 
many good Christian people, as we 
have noted, have been discouraged 
in the attempt. The Bible is too bigt 
and much of it seems rather difficult] 
the first time through. 
The purpose of the series we ar 
about to begin is to try and make 
the task a little easier by selecting’ 
some of the great passages of thei 
Bible and commenting upon them. 
The passages will not be chosen ata 
random, but according to a patterr’ 
designed to give the reader who fol-: 
lows the series through to the end/ 
a comprehensive view of the struc~ 
ture of the Bible and the whole world! 
of biblical thought. 
Open with the ‘Story’ | 
There will be three different cycles} 
of study: In the first we shall deal 
with the Bible story, for the story, 
is the context in which everything, 
else is set and if one does not gras 
the outlines of the drama he will noth 
fully understand the teaching. Then) 
we shall turn to the theology of the 
Bible, what it has to tell us of aba 


and Man, of Creation, Judgment and 
Redemption; and finally, we shall b 
concerned with its moral and devo-+ 
tional teaching, with those passages 
which explicitly tell us how to liv 
our lives and say our prayers and 
which tell us of our need for faith! 
hope, courage; repentance, forgive 
ness and love toward God and man} 

In actual bulk we shall be abl 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 


| CSONGRALULATIONS TO | 
THE EDITORS OF uUITANeWSs 


for starting this vitally important new feature... 


“SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES” 


By Dr. Robert C. Dentan 


DENTAN’s dynamic new series of articles will manuscripts than any other version. 


4) y ~ > ~ - = ? 2 . 

ag laymen a clearer understanding of God’s Word. As Dr. Dentan’s keen analyses bring you new mean- 
will clarify meanings in the Scriptures... show us _ ings from the Scriptures, follow the passages he selects 
js to greater joy and inspiration. in the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. It can 


1 the current issue, Dr. Dentan writes that many _ help you find more joy and comfort in God’s Word, 
#ple “have tried to read the Bible at some time but —_ and bring you greater peace of mind. 

b d it dull or difficult.” This was one of the very Visit your bookstore and see the many beautiful 
sons that led to the publication of the Revised editions of the Revised Standard Version, priced 
fndard Version. from $3.25. 


ay cue Bible Hardto Undersiand? Genuine Leather Edition $10.00 


four present Bible, most likely, is the King James 
sion, written in 1611 and filled with expressions 
} are confusing today. For example, in King James’ 
“by and by” meant immediately. A man’s “con- 
jation” meant his conduct. 

}he Revised Standard Version has been freed from 
He archaic expressions. The result is a Bible written 
language closer to what we speak today...a Bible 
dasy to understand you'll find yourself turning to 


wice as often. 


| New Version Really Our Oldest 


in the 344 years since the King James Version was 
lished, new discoveries of ancient manuscripts 
te shed added light on the Scriptures. Based on 
ise authoritative manuscripts—some more ancient 
jn any previously known—the Revised Standard 

fsion is in a sense our oldest Bible. It is also more Nearly 3,500,000 people have already turned 
lurate . . . more faithful to the earliest known to the Revised Standard Version 


THOMAS ELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Three ways 


to reduce expenses — to aid clergy pensions 


1. The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


for clergy, lay officials and workers 


2. The Church Fire Insurance Corporation 


for fire and certain casualty coverages of church properties 


3. The Church Hymnal Corporation 


for church editions of the Hymnal and 


Book of Common Prayer 


all affiliated with 


the Church Pension Fund 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE + NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


RUBBER 


IONS 


Filled with foam 
rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 
in your choice of 
wide color range 
of ecclesiastical 


> 
velour. 


1 P EW 
am 


COMMUNION (elem 
KNEELER \ 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


THETV-&R 
LAMBSt29s 


STAINED. GLASS is 
Yj DECORATION: LIGHTING § —2A | 


abrics + hangings + Stoles 
BY THE YARD OR 


FULLY, SEWN AND 
EMBROIDERED BY [yume 
SKILLED. NEEDLEWORKERS Sezai 


GEISSDEK we 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1.N.Y. 


R. 


23-08 38th AVE.. 
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CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
andi eee S100 


MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


™“ 
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MOVING SOON? 


Want to be sure of getting your 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
promptly? 

At least 5 weeks before change 
takes effect write direct to us, giv- 
ing date you're moving, old address 
and new address. 

Write to EPISCOPAL CHURCH- 
NEWS, 110 N. Adams St., Richmond 
11, Virginia. 


LOCKED DOOR 


W hat slight and insufficient soul 
we are, 

Mistaking cornstalk for a wayside 
shrine, | 

The glowworm for a Bethlehemie 
star 

And ale-pot dregs for sacra 
mental wine. 

Beating our breasts, we cry 4 
pillar and post, 

‘W here is this shining and irans4 
cendent Ghost i} 

Who, in the ambient, waits om 
our need” | 


he = ia 


And, begging entrance at thd 
heart's locked door ; 
Is one, shipwrecked, would ti 
dle us with land, 
Abungered, multiply to milliong 
score 
The single grain of barley in ous 
hand, 


Or roll the Milky Way up ane 
(if meet) 
Unroll it as a rug before our feet 
Lori Petrt 


to deal with only a comparativ 
small part of Holy Scripture, buy 
is hoped that those who faitht: 
complete this course of reading (kb 
Bible and Commentary) will t 
have a sufficiently adequate cone 
tion of the whole that they willl 
encouraged to continue, on their 4 
initiative, the search for its alny 
inexhaustible riches. 

Two qualities are necessary 
those who hope to profit much fr 
this (or any) series of Bible ra 
ings. The first is a prayerful raw 
than a merely curious spirit, a ge 
ine desire not merely to obtain ‘§ 
crumbs of knowledge but to hear i 
voice of God. It would be wel 
begin each reading of the Bible v¥ 
the Veni Creator (Hymn 217) } 
to close with the Collect for the \# 
ond Sunday in Advent. The sec? 
requisite is a sense of personal °} 
ticipation, a feeling that the si 
we are reading is not simply a 
count of things that happened |} 
ago to people of an alien stock, || 
that we ourselves are actors inf 
drama. : 

As we read the story we must i > 
to see there our own problems, || 
sins and failures, our needs 4 
hopes, and be prepared to me a 
the Word of God as addressed diii! 
ly to ourselves. For the Bible stom! 
not chiefly about God and patriam} 
prophets and apostles, but about |! 
and myself. END I 
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Everyone Knows Cynthia 


Almost redundant to introduce Triennial chief 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


(Eleventh in a series on Woman’s Auxiliary and Triennial) 


EW PEOPLE in the Church 

need an introduction to Cyn- 
thia Wedel. Her quick smile, 
breathless enthusiasm and amaz- 
ing ability to get along with any- 
one are her trademarks. 

Probably one of the things that 
endears her most to everyone is 
that for a person who holds as 
many “top level’? jobs as she does, 
she couldn’t take herself less seri- 
ously, nor give herself more com- 
pletely to Christian service. 

“Cynthia Wedel has done every- 
thing that’s worthwhile, world 
without end. Amen.” This was 
what Caroline Rakestraw, of the 
Fourth Province’s promotion de- 
partment, told women in some 20 
dioceses because it just took too 
long to list Cynthia’s accomplish- 
ments. 

Mrs. Wedel jokes about herself 
as a “professional volunteer’”—but 
not so anyone else. All who know 
her just shake their heads and 
marvel at what one woman can do 
—and do so well. 

Last June when most Church- 
women were thinking about the 
upcoming Woman’s Auxiliary 
meeting in Honolulu, the Trien- 
nial’s Presiding Officer was down 
in Atlanta, Ga., tape-recording the 
1955 series of Another Chance 
(See Page 44). 

Cynthia Wedel and noted ac- 
tress Peggy Wood recorded the 
whole 13 fifteen-minute programs 
in a day and a half. In them, 
Cynthia runs the gamut in roles 
of a 20-year-old girl about to 
marry in haste (Don’t Marry in 
Panic) to that of a mature coun- 
selor helping a friend face her 
husband’s death (Mad at God). 
Widely Traveled 

So, as Mrs. Rakestraw also said, 
“when she gets up there to pre- 
side at the Triennial, she’s not 
going to be asking the women to 
do anything that she hasn’t al- 
ready done herself.’”’ Not that you 
have to be an actress before you 


can be presiding officer of a tri- 
ennial. 

Election to this office is one of 
the highest honors the Woman’s 
Auxiliary can accord a member— 
an honor Cynthia Wedel very 
much deserves. 

In great demand as a speaker, 
she has traveled all over the coun- 


A dedicated leader 


try—and the world—lecturing and 
teaching. 

Within days of her election as 
Triennial Presiding Officer and 
her departure for a trip to Eu- 
rope, she completed an exhaustive 
10-hours-a-day, seven-day exami- 
nation for her Ph.D. in psychology 
at George Washington University 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

This is the ‘‘academic climax” 
to a career that began when she 
became director of religious edu- 
cation at St. Luke’s Church, 
Evanston, Ill., after her gradua- 
tion from Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1929. Then she took a 
“giant step’—to National Council 
headquarters to be director of 
youth work for the whole Church. 

It was there that she met Canon 
Theodore O. Wedel who was also 
serving with National Council. In 
the late 1930’s they were married, 


AOA 
| WOMAN'S CORNER [ 


a few months before they moved 
to Washington, D. C., where he 
became warden of the College of 
Preachers. Later—at the 1952 
General Convention—he was 
elected president of the House of 
Deputies. 

During their years in Washing- 
ton they’ve become probably the 
best-known husband-wife team in 
the Church, and both are noted for 
their contributions to the field of 
ecumenical relations. 

Both went to Evanston, III., last 
August for the World Council of 
Churches’ Second Assembly— 
Canon Wedel as a delegate; Mrs. 
Wedel as a consultant. 

Last month they took off again 
for Europe and the WCC meeting 
in Switzerland where Canon Wedel 
was chairman of Evangelism and 
Mrs. Wedel participated as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion of Men and Women in the 
Church and In Society. 

Parochial Work, Too 

Returning to this country Aug. 
10, they’re spending two weeks in 
Washington before they leave for 
Honolulu. On their way they’ll 
stop off in Northfield, Minn., for 
a few days at the Church’s Youth 
Convention. 

Although serving the Church 
on a national and international 
basis, Cynthia still works in her 
parish whenever she can. She has 
taught Church School at St. Al- 
ban’s on the Cathedral Close, 
where she also lives. In addition, 
she works with the parish Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. She has also served 
on the Washington Cathedral Al- 
tar Guild, acts as hostess at the 
College of Preachers, and taught 
Bible for 10 years at the National 
Cathedral School for Girls. 

She does volunteer work with 
the Community Chest; is deputy 
director of the office of volunteers 
of the National Red Cross; on the 
District of Columbia’s Public Wel- 
fare Advisory Council; a member 
of the Juvenile Court; of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee, and vice chairman of 
the Citizens Committee for Wash- 
ington International Center. She’s 
also on the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Like most busy people, Cynthia 
is always ready to take on some- 
thing else—if it’s God’s work, that 
is. And to this end she has dedi- 
cated her life. 
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HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


36th ed., 1264 pp,., illus., 
red silk cloth, $8.00 


A new, enlarged edition of the stand- 
ard annual directory. Used by executives 
and guidance officers everywhere as the 
source of information for the independ- 
ent school field. Thousands of schools 
are described. Listings of school mem- 
berships, associations, foundations, clin- 
ics, and vocational guidance agencies, a 
Who’s Who of School Administrators, 
new Finding Lists. New and up-to-date 
data for preparatory schools includes 
1954 college entrance figures. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES and 
SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES 


2nd edition, 336 pp., 
cloth, $3.30; paper, $2.20 


Curricula, courses, enrollment, faculty, 
tuition, etc., given for 600 junior col- 
leges, 1100 specialized schools, and 
reference with name and address for 
1200 colleges and universities. 


PORTER SARGENT 
Publisher 


11 BEACON STREET @ BOSTON 8, MASS. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
FOR THE TWELFTH EDITION OF 


“A Dictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 
(WITH PRONUNCIATIONS) 


This Dictionary is an illustrated booklet, 
containing over 800 definitions of titles, 
terms, doctrines, symbols, music, archi- 
tecture and furnishings used in the Episco- 
pal Church. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR FOR YOURSELF 


Any parish, organization, Church School 
or individual can make a worthwhile profit 
by buying at quantity prices and selling at 
single copy price of $1.00 each. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Single copies and up to 5............. $1.00 ea. 
6-11 copies............ 85cea. ( 6 for$ 5.10) 
12-24 copies ( 12 for $ 9.00) 
25-49 copies... 7Ocea. ( 25 for $17.50) 
50-99 copies... 65cea. ( 50 for $32.50) 
100 or more...... (100 for $60.00) 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Lock-Box 50-C, Waverly Station 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 
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Mrs. Wedel 


and Miss Wood record the 13 different roles each plays 


Want ‘Another Chance?’ | 


Many people are getting one... via airwaves 


HAVE gotten a great, personal 
satisfaction from listening to An- 

other Chance. When I heard yester- 
day morning that this was to be the 
last program, I stopped washing 
dishes and said, ‘Oh, No. Why?’” 

But the Enka, N. C., mother who 
wrote these comments to Caroline 
Rakestraw, director of Another 
Chance, needn’t have worried. The 
second annual series of this popular 
radio program is being released Oct. 
15, with T-V’s beloved ‘“Mama” Peggy 
Wood (who’s really a grandma) and 
the Church’s beloved Cynthia Wedel 
(who’s also a grandma) in the star- 
ring roles. 

Which only goes to prove that 
grandmothers are getting younger 
every day and young people had bet- 
ter hustle if they expect to keep up 
with them. 

Another Chance —a 15-minute 
presentation of typical family prob- 
lems and experiences, with the Chris- 
tian answers and attitudes to them— 
was just an idea in the mind of Mrs. 
Rakestraw when in 1953 she went to 
the women of the Diocese of Atlanta 
and said: there are plenty of ‘“how- 
to-do-it” programs for women; what 
about a program telling you how to 
make Christian homes or better fam- 
ily relationships? 

That the women liked the idea is 
a fact that’s put Another Chance in- 


to its second year of production. It 
wasn’t as simple as that, but from: 
Atlanta Mrs. Rakestraw took her] 
idea to the Woman’s Auxiliary of: 
Georgia. The Fourth Provinee 
agreed to produce it at Atlanta’s| 
Protestant Radio and Television Cen- 
ter. Peggy Wood was “honored to 
participate’; Mrs. Dora Chaplin, § 
noted Church educator, was equally) 
enthusiastic. And 150 stations‘ 
throughout the country aired the? 
1954 series—presented by Episcopal v 
women in each community handling; 
the broadcasts. 

This year the 13-week series is} 
being produced by the newly-organ-'} 
ized Episcopal Radio and Television} 
Foundation, created by Province IV) 
to explore further ways of beaming | 
the Christian message to vast mil-|) 
lions. | 

A program director was so im-! 
pressed with Another Chance that heii! 
put it in the “general” category)! 
rather than the “religious” one, and 
praised the high technical quality 
and outstanding talent of a Church} 
produced program. 

This is just one reason why the! 
producers feel they’ve achieved the | 
goal they had in mind: to get the | 
Christian faith into the home on al 


gion-is-a-Sunday, wear-best-clothes’’ | 
idea many people still have. END 
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Here spread the root s 
of America’s strength 


By the Faith of its communicants a church is known, and by the learning of its 
graduates, a school. By the probity of its members:a family takes stature. And by 


the worth of its single communities, a nation is great . . 


or ignoble. 


Whatever is great in America 
is rooted in neighborhood institutions: the 
local church, the local school, the local 
enterprise. How strong the community's 
faith, how sound its learning, how serviceable 
its business? There are your real criteria. For as 
grows the community, so prospers the Nation. 
Such is the creed to which your IGA grocer 
subscribes. Independent owner of his store, 
specializing in local service, he is vitally 
concerned with local institutions. He is 

your neighbor; his children go to school with 
your children; his income is spent in your 
town. You'll find he thinks about things 

much the.same way as you do. 

Drop in where you See the friendly 

IGA sign. You'll see attractively 

arranged shelves filled with IGA 

and the other national brands you 

know and trust. You'll see prices 

marked plain to save you money. 

You'll see how national ‘‘know-how’’ 

combines with neighborly “‘know-you.” 

And you'll see why this “‘local 

service national significance’ of 

the IGA was recently lauded in 

the Halls of Congress—as the 

Congressional Record 


FOOD STORES officially testifies. 


i 
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CLOSING A COLORADO ‘GAP’ 


25 new building projects undertaken since 1950 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

held by the missionary deacon, the 
new resident full-time chaplain at 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and the director 
of religious education — the main 
burden of missionary planning and 
activity continues at the parish level 
as previously. 

A prime example of dedicated ef- 
fort with almost fantastic results has 
been the race of Grace Church to 
keep its ministry functioning in Colo- 
rado Springs. Dominated by famous 
Pike’s Peak, this thriving sprawling 
community of over 56,000 has be- 
come a renowned year-round vaca- 
tion playground; encompasses three 
military installations and a college, 
is a fine arts and cultural center, and 
last summer was chosen as the loca- 
tion for the new United States Air 
Force Academy. With a population 
increase of nearly 60 per cent in the 
past 15 years, the challenge to a 
single parish might well have seemed 
an impossible one. 

Grace Church and its Epiphany 
mission, which ten years ago reg- 
istered a total communicant strength 
of 962, now numbers 2,005, with an 
increase in property value from 
$268,000 to an estimated $755,000. 
This includes the recent establishing 
of two complete new congregations 
(the Chapel of Our Saviour and the 
Chapel of the Holy Spirit) in two 
separate areas of town, and the ad- 
dition of a $250,000 Educational 
Building to Grace itself. Meantime, 


having already furnished a chaplain 
for the over 200 Episcopal students 
at Colorado College, Grace became 
the first parish in the diocese to pur- 
chase a Canterbury House adjacent 
to the college campus as a student 
center. 

Under the leadership of Dr. J. 
Lindsay Patton, who became rector 
in 1944, Grace expects to continue as 
one parish, served by one clerical and 
professional staff, and administered 
by one vestry made up of representa- 
tives from the entire area. 

Center of the uranium industry, 
which has become one of Colorado’s 
top three money-makers, is booming 
Grand Junction on the state’s West- 
ern Slope of the Rocky Mountains. 
Until about five years ago a town of 
some 14,000, it was a railroad and 
trading center in an area primarily 
concerned with growing and shipping 
peaches to eleven mid-western states. 
Still a thriving industry, the peach 
business has virtually been obscured 
by uranium and its kindred indus- 
tries of lead, zinc, and oil. Having 
suddenly doubled its population, it is 
estimated that Grand Junction will 
jump to 50,000 in the next five years, 
with a suburban development of 12,- 
000! 

St. Matthew’s Parish, whose rec- 
tor the Rev. Paul Habliston arrived 
at the beginning of the uranium rush 
four years ago, has a present com- 
municant list of 447; added 205 to 
the parish rolls in four years by con- 


Bishop Minnis and Tom Husband of Cortez inspect some prize Herefords. 
Member of St. Barnabas’ Church, Mr. Husband is a delegate to Honolulu 
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firmation and transfer; in the same| 
period has grown from 20 to 150 in| 
the church school. Already occupying} 
a new church of contemporary de-: 
sign, the parish last year raised an) 
additional $78,000 to construct a new) 
parish hall, and is expecting to add\ 
to the professional staff. 

New construction is everywhere. : 
Since 1950, twenty-five new building, 
projects costing approximately $3,- 
513,000 have been undertaken in the 
diocese, handled and approved by the} 
Commission on Architecture. These 
range from a modest guild hall added| 
to a small mission church, to the 
$450,000 Educational Building to be 
added to St. John’s Cathedral. The 
figure furnished by the Diocesan 
Commission does not include land 
values, or remodeling or redecoration 
which have been undertaken on exist- 
ing buildings, nor does it include im-) 
portant miscellaneous acquisitionsik 
such as Parkview Hospital in Pueblo,} 
the Chapel of Our Saviour in Colo-) 
rado Springs, the Student Religiqgey 
Center in Greeley, and others. 
Resident-Chaplain 5 

The most recent project to gof 
through the Commission on Archi-i 
tecture is a new building to house the 
Bishop Ingley Student Center at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder 
The diocese’s only full-time resident 
student chaplain, the Rev. A. B. Pat 
terson, Jr., ministers to over 900 stu- 
dents (11 per cent of the student? 
body) who are either members of the 
Church or have indicated their pref- 
erence for the Church. In spite of the! 
handicap of a woefully inadequate 
Center which has been used for sever’ 
years and is a credit to neither 
Church nor the campus, a magnificenth 
work is being accomplished. 

A summary of some of the figures 
for last year shows that 66 were con-} 
firmed; eight men from the Center} 
are now enrolled in seminaries; sever 
are postulants for Holy Orders butt! 
are in military service; seven mem] 
now attending the University are 
contemplating the priesthood. Six} 
were trained as lay leaders; twenty} 
served as acolytes; eighteen youngit 
women were members of the Alton 
Guild. Father Patterson, in addition 
to conducting 565 services, had 48 
baptisms and performed 21 mar4 
riages, totalled 3,250 counseling apy} 
pointments. | 
Initiated by Students Hi 

The present Chapel seats 50 in ar 
L-shaped room where the Altar can+} 
not be seen by probably a third ot} 
them, but 135 students were on hana 
for the 6:30 Holy Communion serv+' 
ice last Ash Wednesday. Recreatior) | 
facilities are equally inadequate, with! 
attendance at the Sunday night sup}j} 
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!—or any affairs—limited to the 
ber who can squeeze into the 
pr, which is a very small frac- 
pf the potential. 

faancing plans for the new Cen- 
gave not yet been completed, but 
4ick-off for funds was initiated 
je students themselves through 
al contributions and an organ- 
y family” campaign, during 
sn parents received an illustrated 
ure, a letter from Fr. Patter- 
yin an envelope personally ad- 
ed by their son or daughter. No 
ition was Bishop Minnis (his 
+ son Joe is attending the Uni- 
ity), who remarked that it was 
ald experience to receive a letter 
yen by himself, and one so per- 
ve that he remitted his contri- 
mn promptly! 

sS5econd Schedule 

famples of missionary activity, 
zits accompanying building and 
ation, are varied and abundant 
wghout the diocese, and include 
% instances which conform more 
yy to one of the popular concep- 
% of “missionary” work which 
#res a weary priest slowly and 
motly plodding long distances be- 
#1 several widely-scattered tiny 
3 of the faithful. Very probably 
sy, and still covering long dis- 
Ws to reach the faithful, today’s 
wt with several missions speeds 
fen churches on a split-second 
seule, with alert, well-trained 
* guilds, church school teachers 
“lay-readers readying the scene 
gis arrival, and holding the fort 
een visits. 

ge such field—five missions 
ad over a hundred-mile strip of 
ditory—is ministered to bya 
Hxr-son team, the Rev. John Foster 
iis son, the Rev. Richard Foster, 
slive in Montrose on the West- 
tSlope. Representing a total of 
fommunicants and 586 baptized 
wns, the field has been no excep- 
ito the recent general revitaliza- 
i The past two years have seen 
fmajor building projects carried 
ya new church and guild hall for 
jzongregation, a new guild hall 
imother, and the remaining three 
shes completely renovated. 
sonary Ministry’ — 

gether in only one of the twenty 
eT services held each month, 
‘fosters divide their work so as 
| in at least three of the five mis- 
) every Sunday, but both reach 
arts of the field during the 
wh. Father John Foster, who for 
‘2ars held four of these missions 
‘imself, now assumes the lighter 
| 
| 
| 


sling schedule which holds him to 
annual mileage of some 5,000 to 
) miles, while his son, who joined 
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Holland 


him in 1951, clocks some 18,000 to 
20,000 miles a year. 

The diocese itself has long provided 
what is literally a missionary min- 
istry to its clergy and laity in the 
summer-long activities at the Ever- 
green Conference Grounds in the 
mountains just west of Denver. Here, 
through instruction, relaxation and 
companionship with each other and 
with faculty and students from all 
over the country, past accomplish- 
ments are evaluated, present work 
modified or guided, and future plans 
stimulated. Such an opportunity for 
exchange through personal contacts 
is always important and productive, 
but is doubly so in a part of the 
country where churches are so wide- 
ly scattered, not only in the Colorado 


Diocese but in those adjoining. 

Bishop Minnis, who has logged al- 
most 20,000 miles in the diocese since 
the first of this year, has still not 
visited all parishes and missions, and 
could not have traveled this exten- 
sively had it not been, as he puts it, 
for the “miracle of air travel.’ This 
has made it possible for him to sched- 
ule Sunday night services at such far 
points as Cortez (437 miles from 
Denver in the extreme southwest 
corner of the state) or Lamar (263 
miles in the southwest corner), and 
be back in his office the next morn- 
ing. But while air travel helps, it is 
limited because of expense, timing of 
schedules, and lack of facilities. 

The Bishop, however, has a bound- 
less enthusiasm and determination, 
increasingly contagious among all his 
people, and feels a deep pleasure over 
the progress that is being shown in 
most of the parishes and missions 
throughout the diocese. In his regu- 
lar message in the last issue of the 
diocesan monthly newspaper he said: 
“The clergy and laity are showing 
a great deal of courage in planning 
for future needs during these days 
of prosperity, and the people gener- 
ally are responding generously to the 
appeal for funds... All of this prog- 
ress is heart-warming and inspiring 
to your Bishop.” 

Though the diocese and the dio- 
cesan still have many problems, the 
old missionary fervor seems to be 
the primary solution, and if its ap- 
plication continues, the next redis- 
covery in Colorado may well be the 
Church. END 


DELEGATES and VISITORS to 


GENERAL CONVENTION—WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


are cordially invited to visit the 


MoreEHOUSE-GORHAM EXHIBIT 


Iolani School, Honolulu 


Linden H. Morehouse will be in attendance 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH FELLOWSHIP SERIES, 
GENERAL BOOKS and TEXT BOOKS will be on display 


—MOoOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO.— 


The time is now to work through intercommunion study, witness and prayer 
for CHURCH CATHOLIC REUNION 


Loyal to the Church’s belief in the Holy Scriptures, the Creeds, the Sacraments and 
the Apostolic Ministry, yet humbly aware of the working of the Holy Spirit in 
Communions not identical with our own. Write 
“CHURCH CATHOLIC REUNION” 
care of REV. WARD McCABE, Harrisonburg, Va. 


 ——— 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 
3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
% 8c 7c 


1 ti. 
10¢ 


HELP WANTED 


RIEST WANTED to assist in industrial parish, 
eee Md. Catholic Churchman. Must be in- 
terested in city mission work. Reply Box No. 1294, 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. Please 
give full particulars. 


ee 


EUROPEAN ASSISTANT wanted for parish in 
Convocation of Europe. Full charge religious edu- 
cation and young people. General experience in 
large, active parish, with unusual opportunities and 
background. $4200 and transportation over. Single, 
P.B. churchman preferred. Write or telephone Dean 
Riddle after July 12: 100 E. 50th St., New York 
(EL 5-3100). 


ee 


CURATE—Single, not over thirty years, to assist 
in growing Parish on the New Jersey coast. Gener- 
ous salary. To start September Ist. Box 1297 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


eee 


CHOIR MASTER & ORGANIST for Parish near 
New York. Men and Boys’ Choir, Junior Choirs. 
Three manual organ. Wide opportunity for teach- 
ing, with a Church School of 400 young people. 
Man must be under thirty and willing to assist in 
Parish with young people’s work. Salary commen- 
surate with responsibility and accomplishment. Po- 
sition open September 1st. Box 1298 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ee 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, male, churchman, 
for Central Pennsylvania Parish. Men and Boys’ 
Choir and developing musical program. Teaching 
privileges. Please give background of experience 
and musical education. Box 1300 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


—_—_—_—_— 


ASSOCIATE PRIEST to share demanding minis- 
try in large New England seaboard Parish. Prayer 
Book Churchman. Good salary. Apartment. Car 
Allowance. Box 1301 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


ASSISTANT PRIEST on Clergy Staff of expand- 
ing Southern Arizona Parish with two churches. 
Married or single. Good salary, house and allow- 
ances. Address St. Philip’s In The Hills, 2100 East 
4th Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


GRADUATE RESIDENT NURSE needed in 
Girls Boarding School, Middle West. Box 1302 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MISSIONARY TEACHERS wanted. Opportunity 
to give great service at school for Indian girls. 
Moderate salary but considerable spiritual reward 
and great personal satisfaction. Write: Headmaster, 
St. Mary’s, Springfield, South Dakota. 


RECTOR to serve Kansas City, Kansas Parish. 
1,100 Communicants. Good salary and fine rec- 
tory. Write Dwight Coburn, Riverview State Bank, 
7th & Central Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHURCHWOMAN, graduate of Church training 
school, desires position as Director of Christian 
Education. Box 1304 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE FOR POSTAGE, LIVING CHURCH AN- 
NUALS 1915-1955 or any Single year. Church of 
the Advent, 17th & Edgehill, Nashville 12, Tenn. 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
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Ordinations to Diaconate 


KINNER, KENNETH HARRISON, to diaco- 
nate, June 14, in Christ Church Cathedral, Hart- 
ford, Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, 
Bishop of Connecticut. Assigned to St. Paul’s 
Church, Plainfield, Conn., as vicar. 


t“KRADER, ALFRED C., to diaconate, June 3, 
in Immanuel Chapel, Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary, Alexandria, by the Rt. Rev. Frederick D. 
Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia, for the Bishop of 
Honolulu. 


KROGMAN, ROBERT ALLEN, to diaconate, 
June 18, in the Cathedral of St. James, Chicago, 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suffragan 
Bishop of Chicago. Assigned to St. Augustine’s 
Church, Wilmette, as curate. 


. KYGER, PAUL SCHOLL, JR., to diaconate, 
June 18, in the Cathedral of St. James, Chicago, 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suffragan 
Bishop of Chicago. Assigned to Grace Church, 
Oak Park, as curate. 


LINDENBERGER, LEE CHARLES, to diaco- 
nate, June 18, in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by 
the Rt. Rey. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of 
Ohio. Assigned to St. Paul’s Church, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, as deacon-in-charge. 


MEAD, LOREN B., to diaconate, June 20, in 
St. John’s Church, Florence, S. C., by the Rt. 
Rey. Thomas N. Carruthers, Bishop of South 
Carolina. In Charge of Trinity Church, Pinopolis, 
and Guild Hall, Moncks Corner. 


! MENDELSOHN, RANDALL PAUL, to diaco- 
nate, June 14, in Christ Church Cathedral, Hart- 
ford, Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, 
Bishop of Connecticut. Assigned to Alaska as 
missionary. 


McCAULEY, CLAUD W., to diaconate, June 3, 
in Immanuel Chapel, Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary, Alexandria, by the Rt. Rev. Frederick D. 
Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia. Assigned to Church 
of Our Saviour, Sandston, Va., as deacon-in- 
charge. 


A-McFERRAN, JACK WALTER, to diaconate, 
June 14, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, by 
the Rt. Rev. Francis Erie Bloy, Bishop of Los 
Angeles. Assigned to St. John’s Chureh, San 
Bernardino. 


YMOLRINE, RONALD CHARLES, to diaconate, 
June 14, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, by 
the Rt. Rev. Francis Erie Bloy, Bishop of Los 
Angeles. Assigned to St. James’ Church, Los 
Angeles. 


MORGAN, EDWARD, III, to diaconate, June 
3, in Immanuel Chapel, Virginia Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, by the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
D. Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia. Assigned to 
Cople Parish and St. Paul’s Church, Nomini 
Grove, as deacon-in-charge. 


NEEDHAM, GROSVENOR MARION, to diaco- 
nate, June 18, in the Cathedral of St. James, Chi- 
cago, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Chicago. Assigned to St. John’s 
Church, Mount Prospect, as curate. 


NICHOLS, ROBERT LEH®, to diaconate, June 
24, in St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, Ga., by the 
Rt. Rev. Albert R. Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. 
Assigned to Christ Church, Cordele, and St. 
Luke’s Church, Hawkinsville, Ga., as vicar. 


NORFLEET, CHARLES WHITMEL, JR., to 
diaconate, June 24, in Christ and St. Luke’s 
Church, Norfolk, Va., by the Rt. Rey. George P. 
Gunn, Bishop of Southern Virginia. 


PASCO, JOHN CLINTON, to diaconate, June 
14, in Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., 
by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Con- 
necticut. Assigned to Trinity Church, Bristol, 
Conn., as curate. 


PEACOCK, JOSEPH LAMAR, to diaconate, 
July 3, in Grace Church, Waycross, by the Rt. 
Rev. Albert R. Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. As- 
signed to St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, as curate. 


PERKINS, PHILIP EUGENE, JR., to diaco- 
nate, June 14, in Christ Church Cathedral, Hart- 
ford, by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of 
Connecticut. Assigned to St. John’s Church, 
Waterbury, as curate. 


PIELEMEIER, GARY LEE, to diacc 
18, in the Cathedral of St. James, ©] 
the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suff 
of Chicago. Assigned to St. Mark’s Chu 
ston, as curate. 


POSTEL, JAMES LOOFT, to diacona 
11, in Trinity Cathedral, Davenport, by 
Rev. Gordon V. Smith, Bishop of Iowa. 
in charge of St. Mark’s Church, Maquol 


PRICE, ALLEN PALMER, to diacona 
21, in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, by) 
Rey. C. Avery Mason, Bishop of Dallas 
to St. Stephen’s Church, Dallas, Tex., 
in-charge. | 


~ ee 
& PRITCHARD, JAMES BENNETT, to 
nate, June 9, in All Saints Chapel, Chure 
vinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calih 
the Rt. Rey. Karl Morgan Block, Bishop off 


fornia. Assigned to CDSP as professor o}| 
Testament. : = Il 


PUMPHREY, DAVID W., to diacona 
18, in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by 
Rey. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of Ohia 
signed to Christ Church, Shaker Heights, | 
sistant. | 


REED, ALLAN W., to diaconate, June 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the Rt. 
Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of Ohio. As¢ 
to Trinity Church, Toledo, as curate. 


REED, JOSEPH WILSON, JR., to diaca 
June 18, in the Cathedral of St. James, Chi 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, Suffi 
Bishop of Chicago. Assigned to Christ €) 
Joliet, as curate. 2 | 


./ RICE, SPENCER MORGAN, to diaconate 

4, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, \, 
by the Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy, Bishj 
Los Angeles. Assigned to St. Matthias’ Cl( 
Whittier. | 


ROSS, GEORGE CRAWFORD LAURE 
diaconate, June 18, in the Cathedral of St. J 
Chicago, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. ee iy 

4 


i 


fragan Bishop of Chicago. Assigned to 
ard’s Church, Chicago. 


SCHRACK, ROBERT E., to diaconate, J J 
in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the Rt% 
Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of Ohio. Assigij 
St/Paul’s Church, East Cleveland, as assi 


SCHUYLER, PHILIP J., to diaconate,, 
14, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, 1] 
Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy, Bishop of Lea 
geles. Assigned to Church of the Messiah, 
Ana. 


SHEERIN, CHARLES W., JR., to diacg 
June 3, in Immanuel Chapel, Virginia Theo! 
Seminary, Alexandria, by the Rt. Rev. Fra 
D. Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia. Assigned 
Timothy’s Church, Herndon, Va., as deae 
charge. 


SMITH, WILLIAM E., to diaconate, Ju 
in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the Ri 
Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of Ohio. Assigi 
St. James’ Church, South Bend, Ind., as eu 


STEVENS, WEAVER LESLIE, to diag 
June 14, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angey 
the Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy, Bishop © 
Angeles. To be assigned following his sv 
chaplaincy training at Newport, R. L, f 
U. S. Naval Reserve. 


THOMAS, KENNETH DANA, to diaaj 
June 14, in Christ Church Cathedral, Hall 
by the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop 01 
necticut. Assigned to Trinity Church, Hail 
as curate. 


TODD, JOHN A., to diaconate, June + 
Immanuel Chapel, Virginia Theological Sen 
Alexandria, by the Rt. Rev. Frederick D.) 
oo Bishop of Virginia, for the Bishop of }) 

exas. j 


“VAN CULIN, SAMUEL, JR., to diac 
June 3, in Immanuel Chapel, Virginia Theor 
Seminary, Alexandria, by the Rt. Rey. fy 
D. Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia, for the 

of Honolulu. 


WALTEMADE, CURTIS ALLEN, to dia 
June 18, in the Cathedral of St. James, ch 
by the Rt. Rey. Charles L. Street, Su 
Bishop of Chicago. Assigned to Em 
Church, La Grange, as curate. | 


WARD, EDWIN M., to diaconate, June} 
Immanuel Chapel, Virginia Theological Senk 
Alexandria, by the Rt. Rey. Frederick Di 
win, Bishop of Virginia, for the Bishop 0 
sachusetts. 


WARREN, LINDSAY, to diaconate, Ju 
in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the Rik 
Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of Ohio, 
Bishop of Eastern Oregon. 


WEBB, WILLIAM JAMES, to nde bt 


= 


18, in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by 
Rey. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of Ohi 
signed to St. Paul’s Church, Conneaut, and) 
ity Church, Jefferson, Ohio, as deacon-in- 
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